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A  Directed  Reading-Thinking  Plan’ 

RUSSELL  G.  STAUFFEUR 
.  The  Reading-Study  Center 

University  of  Delaware,  Nexvark,  Delaxvare 


has  been  said  in  recent  years 
about  practices  and  procedures  for  the 
individualization  of  instruction — par¬ 
ticularly  reading  instruction.  With  the 
publication  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  copyright  1923,  a 
solid  foundation  was  laid  for  this  kind 
of  thinking  about  instruction  and  at  a 
time  when  the  problems  of  mass  educa¬ 
tion  were  beginning  to  increase  rapidly. 
Part  I  of  this  yearbook  was  "A  Report 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading” 
and  Part  II  was  a  report  on  methods 
for  “Adapting  the  Schools  to  Individual 
Differences.”  Guy  Whipple,  Editor  of 
Part  II  stated  the  issue  well.  He  won¬ 
dered  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  and  practical  to  carry  differentia¬ 
tion  to  the  complete  individualization  of 
instruction.  In  Part  I  of  this  yearbook 
the  phrase  "differentiated  reading  in¬ 
struction”  occurred  with  such  frequency 
that  it  might  well  have  served  as  a  title 
for  that  part.  The  natural  affinity  of 
these  two  ideas  is  evident  in  the  state¬ 
ment  found  in  Part  I  to  the  effect  that 
to  provide  appropriate  instruction,  pu¬ 
pils  must  be  taught  either  individually 
or  in  groups  which  are  more  or  less 
homogeneous  (9,  p.  32).  Thus  the 
abridgement  of  the  basic  ideas  was  to  be 


accomplished  by  the  use  of  ways  that 
combined  group  and  individual  work. 

In  1959,  while  we  are  again  hearing 
much  about  individualizing  reading  in¬ 
struction,  the  procedure  that  continues 
to  be  the  most  widely  practiced  is  to 
teach  reading  through  groups.  And  the 
traditional  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
through  the  use  of  basal  readers.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
teachers  have  broken  away  from  some 
of  the  practices  that  handicapped  them 
in  their  attempts  at  differentiating  by 
and  through  group  instruction.  More 
and  more,  children  are  being  grouped 
according  to  their  independent  and  in¬ 
structional  reading  levels.  Membership 
in  the  groups  is  not  rigid  and  children 
are  grouped  and  regrouped  according  to 
to  their  needs  and  interests  as  well  as 
their  abilities.  As  a  result,  the  basal 
reading  book  approach  is  being  viewed 
more  and  more  as  only  one  way  to 
teach  children  how  to  read. 

Reading  As  Thinking 

In  recent  years,  too,  much  has  been 
said  about  thinking  and  about  reading 
as  thinking.  As  early  as  1917  Thorn¬ 
dike  published  a  series  of  articles  on 
reading  as  a  thinking-reasoning  process 
(8).  He  showed  how  pupil  answers  to 


•This  article  is  a  report  from  DIRECTING  READING  AS  A  THINKING  PROCESS, 
Volume  VII,  1958  Proceedings  of  the  40th  Annual  Education  Conference  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware. 
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clearly  stated  questions  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  passage  were  so  irrelevant  and 
wrong  as  to  baffle  analysis.  Then  he 
concluded,  among  other  things,  that 
reading  was  much  like  problem  solving 
and  that  a  major  need  was  for  the  pupil 
to  have  the  right  mental  set  or  purpose 
or  demand.  Other  studies  (5)  (6)  fol¬ 
lowed  which  also  viewed  reading  as  a 
thought-getting,  interpretive  process. 

In  1930  John  Dewey  had  this  to  say 
about  reading,  “He  who  has  learned  as 
we  call  it  to  read  without  having  learned 
to  judge,  discriminate,  and  choose  has 
given  hostages  of  independence  to  pow¬ 
ers  beyond  his  control.  He  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  himself  a  readiness  to  undergo 
new  modes  of  intellectual  servitude.” 
(3,  p.  17)  Later,  David  Russell  defined 
thinking  as  a  process  which  involves 
a  sequence  of  ideas  that  move  from  a 
beginning,  through  a  pattern  of  rela¬ 
tionships  of  one  sort  or  another,  to 
some  conclusion.  (7)  Then  he  added 
that  if  children  are  to  be  sheep  follow¬ 
ing  blindly  the  ideas  of  the  printed  page 
they  must  develop  into  thinking  indi¬ 
viduals,  critical  of  sources,  definitions, 
assumptions,  and  techniques.  Apparent¬ 
ly  then,  the  pupil  who  does  not  learn  to 
deal  with  reading  as  a  thinking  process 
undergoes  an  intellectual  servitude  that 
deceives  and  deludes  and  sets  at  naught 
that  which  reading  for  meaning  aims  to 
accomplish. 

Russell  goes  on  to  say  that  whether  or 
not  the  pupil  develops  into  a  blind 
reader  or  a  thinking  reader  is  primarily 
the  decision  of  the  teacher.  "The  de¬ 
cision  seems  to  rest  largely  in  the  hands 
of  their  teachers  at  both  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.”  (Ibid.,  p.  301)  This 
is  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  John 
DeBoer  after  reviewing  some  of  the 
views  of  different  writers  on  critical 
reading  (2)  and  by  Durrell  and  Cham¬ 


bers  (4).  The  latter  two  also  say  that  it 
seems  as  if  teachers  are  about  to  realize 
that  effective  reading-thinking  is  better 
done  in  discussion  groups  of  various 
sizes  than  in  either  whole-class  or  indi¬ 
vidual  activities. 

The  Verbalism  Curtain 

To  differentiate  reading  instruction 
so  as  to  involve  each  pupil  in  a  reading¬ 
thinking  process  is  unquestionably  the 
goal  to  be  achieved.  This  means  that 
reading  must  be  more  than  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words,  the  reciting  of  pho¬ 
netic  or  grammar  rules,  the  verbatim 
parroting  or  rote  memory  of  passages, 
and  the  accomplishing  of  a  reading  ac¬ 
tivity  stimulated  largely  by  teacher  ques¬ 
tions. 

For  some  time  now  the  outcry  against 
the  insidious  "lock-step”  has  been  re¬ 
peated,  and  to  some  degree  the  pattern 
has  been  broken.  For  some  time,  too, 
the  outcry  against  the  insidious  “round- 
the-robin  oral-reading”  practice  has  been 
heard  and  the  practice  has  been  largely 
eliminated. 

However,  in  many  ways,  classroom 
practices  used  to  direct  a  reading  activ¬ 
ity  have  saddled  the  learner  with  an 
even  more  corrupting  procedure — the 
practice  of  "round-the-robin  comprehen¬ 
sion.”  This  is  the  procedure  whereby 
the  teacher  asks  almost  all  the  questions 
and  the  pupils  play  back  answers  from  a 
text,  usually  verbatim.  There  is  no  ex- 
aming  of  clues  available  and  declaring 
of  purposes  in  terms  of  a  pupil’s  or  a 
group’s  background  of  experience,  intel¬ 
lect,  language  facility,  interests  and 
needs.  There  is  no  adjusting  of  rate  to 
purposes  and  materials;  no  reflection;  no 
weighing  of  facts  and  inferences;  no 
reading  and  rereading  to  make  judg¬ 
ments;  and  no  generalization.  This  is 
the  procedure  whereby  the  teacher  tries 
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to  anticipate  all  word  recognition  needs 
in  advance  of  the  reading  so  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  word  mishaps.  So 
called  "new”  words  or  hard  words  are 
analyzed  on  the  chalkboard  prior  to  the 
reading,  thus  denying  the  pupil  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  his  word  attack  skills 
to  recognize  a  word  that  fits  a  context 
and  should  help  him  complete  his  search 
for  meaning. 

These  are  the  procedures  that  have 
dropped  the  verbalism  curtain  in  educa¬ 
tion,  thus  dooming  the  would-be  learner 
to  new  modes  of  intellectual  servitude. 
These"  are  the  procedures  that  led  Betts 
to  say  in  his  article  on  "Reading  is 
Thinking”  that  what  our  pupils  need  is 
more  help  on  how  to  think  in  a  reading 
situation.  ( 1 ) 

A  Directed  Reading-Thinking 
Activity  Rian 

As  stated  earlier,  it  seems  that  au¬ 
thorities  are  in  agreement  that  ( 1 ) 
children  can  be  taught  to  read  and 
think,  and  that  (2)  the  decision  to  do 
so  seems  to  rest  largely  in  the  hands  of 
their  teachers. 

This  being  the  case,  then,  it  would 
follow  that  a  first  step  toward  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  reading  instruction  on  a 
reading-thinking  level  would  be  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  proper  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the, teacher.  If  teachers  are  to  ac¬ 
complish  plans  for  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  as  a  thinking  process,  their  attitudes 
toward  what  and  how  this  can  be  done 
must  be  favorable.  Their  attitudes  must 
reflect  the  following; 

1 .  Children  can  think.  They  can  as¬ 
sess  a  situation  and  draw  infer- 
erences  about  what  is  happening 
and  about  what  may  follow.  They 
do  this  in  terms  of  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  attitudes,  and  concepts. 


2.  The  recall  and  use  of  ideas  is 
enhanced  by  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  and  attention  that  results 
from  clear-cut  specific  or  general 
pupils’  purposes  for  reading. 

3.  Pupils  are  more  apt  to  be  active 
in  the  total  reading-thinking  act 
in  a  situation  which  forces  them 
to  confirm  or  deny  their  own 
convictions  in  a  “what  do  I  know” 
and  “what  do  I  want  to  find  out” 
approach. 

4.  The  attitudes  of  a  pupil  are 
much  more  apt  to  be  modified  in 
a  situation  where  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  think,  read,  and  reflect 
and  then  discuss  with  his  peers 
who  too  have  thought,  read,  and 
reflected. 

A  skilled  reader  differs  from  others 
because  of  what  he  does  in  order  to  read. 
As  a  result  how  and  what  he  reads  is 
different.  He  examines  all  clues  avail¬ 
able,  reflects  over  them  in  terms  of  his 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  then 
sets  purposes  according  to  his  informed 
judgments. 

As  the  reading  is  done,  the  reader 
checks  what  he  finds  against  his  pur¬ 
poses.  Then  he  either  ( 1 )  sets  new  pur¬ 
poses,  (2)  reads  on  in  the  same  materi¬ 
al  or  seeks  other  material,  or  (3)  stops 
reading  because  his  purposes  have  been 
accomplished. 

A  second  step  toward  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  reading  instruction  on  a  reading¬ 
thinking  level  is  the  grasping  of  certain 
basic  principles  and  assumptions  which 
underlie  the  effective  development  of 
a  group-directed  reading  activity.  The 
plan  may  be  mapped  as  follows: 

I.  Identifying  Purposes  for  Reading 

A.  Examining  clues  available  in  the 

1.  Title  and  sub-titles 

2.  Pictures,  maps,  graphs,  and 
charts 
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3.  Material:  adjusting  to  infor¬ 
mation  as  it  is  read  and  to 
readability 

B.  Declaring  purposes  in  terms  of  the 

1 .  Reader’s  background  of  ex¬ 
perience,  intellect,  language 
facility,  interests  and  needs 

2.  Experience,  abilities,  interests 
and  needs  of  the  group 

3.  Content  of  the  material:  con¬ 
cepts  of  time,  place,  people, 
number,  science,  aesthetics, 
and  humor 

II.  Guiding  the  Adjustment  of  Rate 
to  Purposes  and  Material 

A.  Skimming:  to  read  swiftly  and 
lightly 

B.  Scanning:  to  read  carefully  from 
point  to  point 

C.  Studying:  to  read  and  reread  so 
as  to  pass  judgment 

III.  Observing  the  Reading 

A.  Noting  abilities  to  adjust  rate  to 
purposes  and  materials 

B.  Recognizing  comprehension  needs 
and  providing  help  by  clarifying 

1.  Purposes 

2.  Concepts 

3.  Need  for  rereading  (silent  or 
oral) 

C.  Acknowledging  requests  for  help 
with  word  recognition  needs  by 
providing  immediate  help  in  the 
use  of 

1.  Context  clues:  meaning  clues 

2.  Phonetic  clues:  sound  clues 

3.  Structural  clues:  sight  clues 

4.  Glossary  clues:  meaning, 
sound,  and  sight  clues 

IV’.  Developing  Comprehension 

A.  Checking  on  individual  and  group 
purposes 

B.  Staying  with  or  redefining  pur¬ 
poses 

C.  Recognizing  the  need  for  other 
source  material 

D.  Developing  concepts 
Fundamental  Skill  Training  Activ¬ 
ities:  discussion,  further  reading, 
additional  study,  writing 

A.  Increasing  powers  of  observation 
(directed  attention) 


B.  Increasing  powers  of  reflection 
by: 

1.  Abstraction:  reorganizing  old 
ideas,  conceiving  new  ideas, 
distinguishing  between  ideas, 
generalizing  about  ideas,  and 
making  inductions  and  analy¬ 
ses 

2.  Judgment:  formulating  prop¬ 
ositions  and  asserting  them 

3.  Reasoning:  inferring  and 
demonstrating,  and  sytematiz- 
ing  knowledge  deductively 

C.  Mastering  the  skills  of  word  rec¬ 
ognition:  picture  and  language 
context  analysis,  phonetic  and 
structural  analysis,  and  diction¬ 
ary  usage 

D.  Developing  adeptness  in  the  use 
of  semantic  analysis:  levels  of 
abstraction,  shifts  of  meaning, 
referential  and  emotive  language, 
definite  and  indefinite  terms,  and 
concept  development. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  this  reading¬ 
thinking  plan  is  not  a  process  standing 
alone  to  be  used  only  in  directing  the 
reading  of  material  in  a  basal  reader.  Its 
doctrines  are  fundamental  to  problem 
solving,  abstracting,  and  propaganda 
analysis  and  similar  frequently  occurr¬ 
ing  activities  of  children  and  adults. 
The  attitude  of  straight  thinking  re¬ 
quired  to  draw  inferences,  to  evaluate 
relevances,  to  grasp  sequences,  to  draw 
tentative  conclusions  and  suspend  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  used  and  can  be  taught 
through  suitable  classroom  procedures 
in  most  curricular  areas. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  critical  reading 
and  thinking  are  not  learned  in  isola¬ 
tion.  The  process  of  examining  materi¬ 
als,  both  verbal,  and  concrete — in  the 
perspective  of  related  objective  evidence, 
comparing  the  evidence  with  some  norm 
or  standard,  and  making  judgments — 
requires  a  content. 

Also  apparent  should  be  the  fact  that 
children  can  think  and  read  critically 
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about  matters  related  to  their  experi¬ 
ences.  A  six-year-old  may  not  be  moti¬ 
vated  or  intellectually  able  to  comment 
on  the  validity  of  an  historical  doctrine, 
but  he  may,  as  one  boy  did,  think  criti¬ 
cally  about  a  story  when  he  questioned 
the  fact  that  three  ducks  in  a  line  was 
“a  long  parade  of  ducks.” 

The  six-year-old  girl  who  said,  “I 
found  the  answer  to  my  question  and 
can  read  the  line  that  proves  it,”  was 
taking  a  major  step  toward  judging  the 
relevance  of  a  statement  to  a  purpose. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  Susan,  the  girl 
in  the  story,  had  found  the  penny  she 
had  lost  or  had  found  another  penny. 
The  statement  the  six-year-old  used  for 
proof  was,  "Susan  found  the  penny.” 
To  know  that  the  answer  found  does  or 
does  not  fit  the  question  asked  is  truly 
a  chief  step  on  the  royal  road  to  critical 
reading. 

Early  in  life  children  manifest  ability 
to  think  critically,  to  size  up  a  situation 
and  almost  intuitively  put  together  the 
two  and  two  of  a  social  setting  and 
sense  what  is  happening.  From  playing 
peek-a-boo  to  dealing  with  mysteries  is 
not  too  big  a  jump.  From  a  sensing  of 
the  meaning  behind  pet  names  and  nick¬ 
names  to  appreciating  the  humor  of  a 
“moron  tip-toeing  past  the  medicine 
cabinet”  is  not  too  difficult  a  semantic 
hurdle. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  evident 
that  the  give  and  take  of  a  group  situa¬ 
tion  provides  the  intellectual  milieu 
needed  to  stimulate  purposeful  think¬ 
ing,  reflective  reading,  and  informed 
judgments.  One  idea  leads  to  another 
— one  pupil’s  ideas  rouse  another’s — 
as  a  story  situation  is  studied.  And  the 
result  is  that  even  six-year-olds  discuss  a 
situation  with  astonishing  objectivity 
rather  than  argue  pointlessly. 

It  is  during  the  meeting  of  minds 


which  occurs  when  purposes  are  set, 
confirmed,  or  revised  that  true  individ¬ 
ual  differences  are  to  be  observed.  At 
the  same  time  the  strength  of  convic¬ 
tions  soundly  established  can  meet  the 
test  of  a  minority  position  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  charged  with  integrity  and  forth¬ 
rightness.  The  nine-year-old  who  re¬ 
fused  to  change  his  mind  about  the  story 
being  a  true  story  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  odds  (he  was  the  only  one  of 
ten  to  think  so)  and  was  shown  to  be 
correct  as  the  story  progressed  learned  a 
lesson  essential  to  being  a  thinking  citi¬ 
zen  in  a  democracy. 

To  get  children  started  on  the  road 
to  reading-thinking,  the  controlled  selec¬ 
tions  of  a  basal  reader  provide  excellent 
material.  Children  can  be  more  nearly 
grouped  so  that  all  the  members  of  the 
group  are  reading  at  their  instructional 
level.  The  stories  or  selections  are  about 
events  or  ideas  within  the  scope  of  their 
experiences — socially,  historically,  nu¬ 
merically,  geographically,  aesthetically, 
scientifically,  and  humorously.  The 
length  of  the  selections  permit  easy  read¬ 
ing  within  the  time  limitations  imposed 
on  a  school  day  directed  reading  session 
by  a  varied  curriculum.  At  the  same 
time  the  stories  are  so  structured  as  to 
provide  the  challenge  of  something  new. 
So  the  objectives  of  a  directed  reading¬ 
thinking  activity  plan  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  challenging  the  pupils  but 
not  frustrating  them. 

Soon  enough  both  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher  learn  that  ( 1 )  the  reading¬ 
thinking  technique  is  applicable  in  most 
curricular  areas,  and  (2)  that  many 
questions  raised  cannot  be  answered  in 
basal  readers  and  that  reading  else¬ 
where  must  be  done.  This  is  especially 
so  as  the  reading  ability  and  interper¬ 
sonal  contacts  of  pupils  extend  the 

range  of  materials  about  which  they  may 
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read  and  think  critically.  In  one  directed  ing,  like  thinking,  is  a  mental  process 

reading  activity  a  group  of  nine-year-  that  is  probably  not  accomplished  by  a 

olds  had  four  unanswered  questions  re-  unitary  ability  so  much  as  a  collection 

quiring  additional  reading:  Could  air-  of  related  abilities.  Also,  like  thinking, 

planes  fly  over  the  north  pole  in  1940?  reading  involves  a  sequence  of  ideas 

Are  snow-capped  mountains  covered  the  that  move  from  a  beginning,  through  a 

year  round?  Can  a  Panda  be  housed  in  pattern  of  relationships,  to  a  conclu- 

a  zoo  in  a  warm  country?  How  do  Pan-  sion. 

da  mothers  take  care  of  their  babies?  The  teacher’s  attitude  is  crucial.  She 

must  recognize  the  importance  of  direct- 
In  Summary  reading  as  a  thinking  process.  She 

Reading  instruction  can  be  directed  must  understand  and  plan  so  thoroughly 

in  such  a  way  that  the  total  act  be-  that  the  dynamics  of  a  directed  reading 

comes  a  reading-thinking  act.  Children  situation  allow  her  to  take  full  advantage 

can  be  taught  how  to  think  and  read  cri-  of  ideas  evoked.  She  must  not  stress 

tically  within  the  limits  of  their  ex-  conformity  but  freedom  of  thought.  She 

periences  and  intellectual  maturation,  must  encourage  an  intellectual  boldness 

Training  should  begin  when  children  and  straight-forwardness  that  will  not 

start  to  school  and  should  continue  tolerate  mental  servitude  to  anything  but 

through  high  school  and  college.  Read-  the  truth. 
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Conditions  Favorable 

to  Comprehension 

CONSTANCE  M.  McCULLOUGH 
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San  Francisco,  California 


T„.  conditions  favorable  to  compre¬ 
hension  are  similar  to  the  conditions 
favorable  to  a  good  steak  on  a  hibachi. 
It  doesn’t  take  long  for  the  ardent  hi- 
bachi-chef  to  learn  that  the  ashes  must 
be  cleaned  out  lest  they  smother  the 
fire,  the  fuel  must  be  dry  and  efficient, 
the  draft  must  be  free  to  fan  the  flame, 
and  there  must  be  hot  sparks  to  ignite 
the  charcoal.  Then  the  steak — or,  alas, 
the  stale  bread  flavored  with  hamburger 
— has  a  chance  to  be  superb. 

The  Ashes 

So  it  is  with  comprehension.  If  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  comprehend  what  they 
read,  the  teacher  must  first  clear  away 
the  ashes — the  deficiencies  in  their 
equipment  which  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  profit  by  their  reading.  He  clears 
away  the  defeatism  with  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  often  approaches  reading  after  pre¬ 
vious  failures,  showing  confidence  in 
him  and  making  success  possible.  He 
starts  with  a  diagnosis  of  student  needs, 
exploratory  lessons,  inventories  to  show 
what  the  student  can  and  cannot  do. 
He  takes  steps  to  compensate  for  the 
weaknesses,  helping  to  develop  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  meaning  of  words  that  are 
new  or  that  have  a  new  meaning  (2,  9, 
10).  He  anticipates  the  booby-traps  in 
sentence  meaning.  Reading  “Aside  from 
the  fireplace,  the  candle  was  the  chief 
source  of  light,”  he  guesses  from  previ¬ 


ous  experience  that  the  student  is  apt 
to  misread  that  the  candle  was  beside 
the  fireplace,  or  that  thought  of  the  fire¬ 
place  is  to  be  set  aside.  (3)  He  helps 
the  student  to  observe  the  organization 
of  what  he  reads — the  headings,  the  in¬ 
troduction,  the  problem,  the  solution, 
the  summary — whatever  form  the  ma¬ 
terial  takes,  even  before  he  asks  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  read  the  material  thoroughly.  If 
the  material  is  in  a  textbook,  he  shows 
the  student  how  to  benefit  by  introduc¬ 
tory  questions,  vocabulary  notes  in  ital¬ 
ics  or  parentheses  or  footnotes,  and  illus¬ 
trations.  If  the  material  has  a  charac¬ 
teristic  paragraph  structure  or  marginal 
heading  which  would  be  helpful  for 
comprehension  (for  instance,  the  text¬ 
book  which  gives  the  gist  of  its  para¬ 
graphs  in  senterice  headings),  he  shows 
the  student  how  to  use  it. 

He  understands  that  some  students 
have  had  little  experience  in  logical 
thinking  applied  to  their  reading  and 
that  they  need  assistance  in  thinking 
through  the  relationships  in  a  piece  of 
material  step  by  step.  For  some  students, 
instead  of  asking  them  initially  to  com¬ 
pare  or  contrast  two  sets  of  data,  he  will 
have  them  enumerate  the  data  in  two 
separate  columns  and  then  visually  as 
well  as  mentally  compare  them. 

He  knows  also  that  many  students 
have  attitudes  which  interfere  with  the 
author’s  meanings  (7).  They  tend  to 
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draw  conclusions  from  what  they  have 
always  thought  instead  of  what  the  au¬ 
thor  gave  them  for  data.  Or  they  tend 
gullibly,  on  the  other  hand,  to  accept 
the  author’s  opinions  without  measuring 
them  against  their  own  experiences, 
without  being  aware  of  what  the  author 
did  not  say  as  well  as  what  he  did  say. 

He  realizes,  too,  that  it  is  hard  for 
many  students  to  select  material  rele¬ 
vant  to  a  topic  (5).  W  hen  he  first  gives 
an  assignment  requiring  this  kind  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  he  goes  through  the  first  steps  of 
it  with  the  students  as  a  group.  For 
instance,  he  may  ask  a  question  and 
then  read  them  a  passage.  Then  going 
over  the  passage  sentence  by  sentence, 
he  will  ask,  “Has  this  anything  to  do 

with  - ?  W'hat  has  it  to  do  with 

it?  W^hat  shall  we  put  down  as  part  of 
our  answer  so  far  to  this  question?”  If 
some  students  still  do  not  catch  on,  he 
may  work  through  the  entire  assignment 
with  them  as  a  small  group,  until  they 
do  understand. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  who  first 
cleans  out  the  ashes  views  the  reading 
matter  in  his  teaching  as  another  teach¬ 
er,  an  assistant  to  him.  If  the  reading 
material  has  deficiencies,  he  makes  up 
for  them.  If  it  assumes  something  about 
his  students  that  is  not  true,  he  tries 
to  compensate  or  use  other  material  or 
make  up  his  own. 

The  Fuel 

The  fuel  in  comprehension  is  the 
body  of  knowledge,  the  set  of  ideas  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Although  all  of 
us  who  deal  with  an  old  and  dear  sub¬ 
ject  like  to  tbink  that  there  is  no  fuel 
like  an  old  fuel,  the  fact  is  that  some 
fuels  are  more  combustible  than  others. 
Like  charcoal,  the  fuel  comes  in  lumps 
that  must  somehow  be  consumed — hard 
book-lumps  graduating  down  to  easier 


ones,  all  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
the  subject.  Some  are  factual,  giving  the 
structure  of  a  situation  or  event;  some 
are  fictional,  clothing  the  facts  with  the 
semblance  of  living  reality.  The  style 
and  content  both  can  facilitate  or  re¬ 
tard  the  reader’s  comprehension,  speed, 
and  interpretation  (1,  6). 

The  wise  teacher  charts  the  topics 
with  which  his  course  deals,  listing 
across  the  top  of  the  chart  the  topics, 
and  down  the  side  the  books  and  materi¬ 
als  that  compose  the  fuel.  Across  the 
chart  he  indicates  the  topics  with  which 
each  book  deals.  Knowing  the  level  of 
diffivultv  represented  by  the  books,  he 
can  assign  the  readings  to  the  students 
best  able  to  handle  the  difficulty  levels 
involved.  Knowing  the  efficiency  of  the 
fuel,  he  can  match  the  damper  fuel  to 
the  hottest  students. 

The  Draft 

The  draft  in  comprehension  is  not 
the  trade  wind  that  blows  the  student 
through  school  and  into  a  vocation.  It 
is,  rather,  the  assistance  which  the 
teachers  and  librarian  give  the  student 
in  his  own  mental  re-creation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  good  teacher  do  to  create  the  draft 
for  comprehension? 

The  meanings  and  pronunciations  of 
difficult  or  technical  words  (8)  may  be 
provided  before  they  are  encountered  in 
the  reading.  The  meaning  of  labyrinth, 
for  example,  may  be  made  vivid  by  the 
oral  reading  of  pages  241-2  in  Mary 
Renault’s  The  King  Must  Die  (Pan¬ 
theon  Press,  1958).  The  student  who 
takes  care  of  a  tadpole  for  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  frog  chapter  will  already  be 
in  tbe  swim.  Pictures,  films  and  slides 
and  unpretentious  chalk  drawings  often 
clarify  a  difficult  concept.  The  listing 
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of  points  in  a  discussion  helps  the  stu¬ 
dent  see  where  he  is  and  where  he  has 
been.  Current  happenings  related  to  the 
reading,  beguiling  pictures,  maps,  dis¬ 
plays  of  objects  help  the  meanings 
along. 

Another  form  of  draft  is  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  purpose  before  he 
reads,  something  to  look  for,  something 
to  do  with  the  findings. 

A  problem-solving  approach  gives  the 
reading  some  of  the  glamor  of  discovery. 
Helping  the  student  know  what  is  im¬ 
portant  to  get  from  his  reading  and 
why  it  should  be  important  to  him  (be¬ 
sides  the  good  of  his  soul)  creates  im¬ 
petus  for  his  reading. 

The  wily  teacher  also  sometimes  in¬ 
volves  him  in  trips  to  the  library  where 
the  alerted  librarian  gives  him  six  books 
to  browse  through  instead  of  the  one 
thin  one  he  was  hoping  for.  Especially 
if  the  student  comes  from  a  home  which 
gives  him  no  incentive  to  “make  some¬ 
thing  of  himself,”  the  biographical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  subject  are  to  be  fostered; 
these  men  did  things.  The  student  is 
made  aware  of  new  developments  in  a 
field  of  knowledge,  new  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  new  frontiers  of  dispute,  new 
fiction  giving  new  light  to  old  subjects. 

An  unappealing  subject  may  be  made 
palatable  with  the  injection  of  humor 
and  with  personal  attention  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  needs.  It  is  amazing,  too,  how- 
contagious  the  teacher’s  interest  is,  and 
what  effective  propaganda  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  student  is  a  responsible 
worker  whose  attitude  is  undeniably  one 
of  interest  and  whose  efforts  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  rewarded  with  success. 

The  Sparks 

The  sparks  to  ignite  the  charcoal  are 
the  motivation  within  the  student  (4). 
One  spark  alone  may  die,  but  in  com¬ 


bination  with  others  will  persist.  One 
of  these  sparks  is  the  experience  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  to  draw  upon — anything  in 
his  past  or  present  en\ironment  that 
gives  meaning  to  the  material  he  must 
study.  Another  is  familiarity  with  the 
topic.  A  student  can  read  somewhat 
more  difficult  material  than  he  ordi¬ 
narily  can  comprehend  if  he  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Curiosity  is 
another  driving  spark  that  goads  the 
student  to  solve  the  puzzle,  find  the  an¬ 
swers.  If  he  comes  to  school  with  the 
desire  to  achieve,  this  is  another.  The 
desire  for  recognition,  approval,  the 
personal  touch,  may  send  him  through 
all  sorts  of  otherwise  deadly  tasks.  The 
desire  to  be  part  of  a  team,  especially  a 
winning  team,  means  that  group  work 
with  group  goals  provides  motivation  for 
learning. 

A  student’s  current  interest  may  for¬ 
tunately  relate  to  the  subject  he  is  study¬ 
ing,  and  daily  remind  him  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  achieving.  Otherwise  he  needs 
quick,  encouraging  results  along  the  way 
on  a  long  task,  needs  to  know  where  he 
is  going  and  what  good  it  is  to  go  there, 
what  other  respectable  victims  have  tak¬ 
en  the  same  pains. 

The  student  with  a  ready  laugh  can 
chuckle  his  way  over  rough  spots  in  his 
work  and  return  to  the  job  refreshed. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  or, 
almost  better,  of  another  student  will 
make  the  work  seem  worthwhile.  The 
satisfaction  of  expressing  findings  and 
opinions,  of  knowing  that  work  will  be 
rewarded  by  opportunities  to  share  the 
results;  the  thrill  of  discovery  for  one¬ 
self;  the  feeling  of  well-being  when  one 
is  doing  intellectual  gymnastics  at  a 
level  congenial  with  his  background  and 
reading  skill — these  are  positive  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  reading  process. 

Comprehension  of  material  in  any 
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area  of  knowledge  requires  recognition  resembles  a  top-grade  steak  or  a  ham- 
of  these  four  conditions.  It  cannot  be  burger  flavored  pattie,  the  best  that  is 
achieved  unless  the  ashes  are  swept  possible  will  result.  And  when  the  stu- 
away,  the  fuel  is  well-selected,  the  draft  dent  strolls  casually  into  the  classroom 

is  created  to  fan  the  flame,  and  enough  and  asks  without  any  real  curiosity, 

sparks  are  brought  to  start  the  fire.  “What’s  cookin’?”  the  teacher  can  hon- 

Then,  whether  the  student’s  jxitential  estly  reply,  “YOU  are!” 
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Creative  Reading:  A  Neglected  Area 

One  must  be  an  inventor  to  read 
well.  .  .  .  When  the  mind  is  braced 
by  labor  and  invention,  the  pages  of 
whatever  book  we  read  become 
luminous  with  manifold  allusion. 
Every  sentence  is  doubly  significant, 
and  the  sense  of  our  author  is  as 
broad  as  the  world. 

Emerson 

Dictatorship  or  democracy!  Are  we 
making  “rubber  stamps”  of  our  chil¬ 
dren?  To  many  people,  reading  is  rec¬ 
ognizing  words  and  understanding 
what  an  author  says.  “Parroting  back” 
thoughts  an  author  gives  us  is  the  goal 
of  many  readers.  Children  are  not  en¬ 
couraged  to  think  or  to  react  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  story  or  an  article.  Challenging 
ideas  is  discouraged.  For  living  a  story 
there  is  no  time.  An  atmosphere  of  “We 
must  hurry  on.  We  have  books  to  cover,” 
prevails  in  many  classrooms.  Yet  those 
same  people  worry  about  the  future  of 
our  country. 

The  future  of  a  democracy  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  ability  of  its  readers  to  read 
critically  and  creatively.  Passive  and  un¬ 
critical  reactions  to  what  a  person  reads 
is  perilous.  Advancements  of  science  are 
dependent  upon  students’  skill  in  read¬ 
ing  creatively.  Our  chief  protection 
against  propaganda  lies  not  in  construct¬ 
ing  better  missiles  and  bombs,  but  in 
ability  of  our  people  to  react  to  and  to 


evaluate  ideas  encountered  in  reading, 
radio,  television  and  motion  pictures. 

What  is  Creative  Reading? 

Creative  reading  means  active  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  the  casual,  indifferent, 
effortless  type.  In  creative  reading,  the 
reader  becomes  a  co-author.  He  vis¬ 
ualizes,  recalls  experiences  from  his  own 
life  that  verify  or  refute  statements, 
sees  relevance  to  current  conditions,  and 
decides  what  he  is  willing  to  accept. 
Understanding  depends  not  only  upon 
what  an  author  says  but  also  upon  the 
reader’s  responses  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  himself  contributes  (4,  p. 
7). 

Creative  reading  requires  capacity  to 
understand  something  that  has  depth, 
the  ability  to  appreciate  that  which  has 
beauty,  skill  to  evaluate  controversial 
material,  and  competency  to  read  aloud 
any  material  in  a  way  which  will  make 
words  leap  from  a  page  and  live  for  the 
listener  (4,  p.  6).  It  embodies  critical 
reading  and  critical  thinking. 

Why  Pupils  Pail 
to  Read  Creatively 

The  problem  of  teaching  children  to 
read  creatively  is  not  confined  to  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  This  is  a  complex 
skill  which  cannot  be  perfected  in  six 
years. 
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Our  high  school  graduates  are  mark¬ 
edly  deficient  in  ability  to  read  creative¬ 
ly  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  of  the 
complex  aspects  of  this  skill,  systematic, 
sequential  instruction  frequently  is  not 
provided. 

Second,  our  achievement  tests  gener¬ 
ally  fail  to  measure  progress  in  this  skill. 
Most  widely  used  standardized  tests 
in  reading  measure  simple  reading  skills 
such  as  vocabulary,  comprehension  of 
main  ideas,  details,  and  certain  study 
skills.  A  student  may  be  competent  in 
vocabulary  attack  but  poor  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  use  of  emotive  words;  outstanding  in 
finding  main  ideas  but  slow  in  differen¬ 
tiating  fact  from  opinion.  Yet  he  rates 
high  on  a  standardized  reading  test  and 
his  teacher  acclaims  him  a  good  reader. 

Fostering  Grou'th  in 
Creative  Reading 

How,  then,  do  we  achieve  this  high¬ 
er  level  of  reading?  How  does  a  teacher 
set  up  a  plan  of  instruction  for  creative 
reading  in  his  classroom? 

First  of  all,  a  teacher  must  learn  to 
read  creatively.  Then  he  can  lead  his 
students.  He  must  recognize  that  this 
skill  is  not  only  for  talented  readers  but 
that  average  readers  are  entitled  also  to 
satisfactions  accruing  from  creative 
reading.  Every  pupil  has  some  creativity 
within  him.  According  to  Woolf  and 
W'oolf  (9,  p.  53),  “Creativity  belongs 
to  all  of  us,  and  should  be  encouraged 
in  all,  including  the  )X)tential  geniuses.” 

Teachers  must  re-examine  their  defi¬ 
nitions  of  reading.  To  many,  the  task 
of  reading  is  done  if  a  student  can  recall 
the  words  of  an  author.  Reading  a  book 
is  a  mechanical,  undiscriminating  task. 
In  schools  where  value  is  placed  upon 
“number  of  books  covered,”  creativity 
tends  to  decline.  Great  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  conformity,  little  is  given 


to  spontaneity,  new  ideas,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  response  (9,  p.  52).  Teachers 
are  afraid  of  original  ideas  and  shun 
questions  which  involve  responses  that 
may  differ  from  student  to  student. 
Time  cannot  be  spared  for  critical  and 
evaluative  thinking.  Yet  a  century  ago 
Macaulay,  the  great  English  statesman 
and  poet  said, 

A  page  digested  is  better  than  a  vol¬ 
ume  hurriedly  read. 

Lastly,  a  teacher  must  understand 
that  this  higher  level  of  reading  is  not 
acquired  easily  or  suddenly.  Reading 
skills,  whether  mechanical,  study  type, 
or  creative,  must  be  taught  systematical¬ 
ly.  Flach  component  subskill  must  be 
developed  to  the  highest  degree  possible 
at  each  maturity  level. 

Simple  subskills  of  creative  reading 
should  be  taught  in  lower  elementary 
grades,  beginning  at  kindergarten  level; 
more  complex  aspects  should  be  taught 
in  secondary  schools  because  a  certain 
degree  of  maturity  is  necessary'  for  depth 
of  comprehension. 

Alert  teachers  will  become  acquainted 
with  this  hierarchy  of  skills  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  instructional  program  to  encour¬ 
age  pupils  to  read  creatively. 

Suggestive  Classroom  Activities 
Space  does  not  allow  a  discussion  of 
all  the  facets  of  creative  reading,  but 
an  imaginary  visit  to  a  few  classrooms 
may  spark  your  thinking.  Look  into 
these  classrooms  to  see  what  is  being 
done  to  foster  several  important  sub¬ 
skills  of  creative  reading. 

Understanding  cause  and  effect 
in  relationship  to  pupils  and  events 
Through  literature  children  become 
aware  of  moral  issues.  They  discuss 
“good”  and  “bad”  behavior  of  story  char¬ 
acters.  Join  Mrs.  DeWaters’  class  of  pri¬ 
mary  children.  They  have  just  finished 
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reading  "Goldilocks  and  the  Three 
Bears.”  A  child  has  made  the  statement, 
“Goldilocks  was  a  ‘had’  girl  for  going 
into  a  house  without  being  asked.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  within  the 
group.  Then  Mrs.  DeWaters  suggested 
they  “think  through  the  story”  before 
making  a  decision.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  shows  how  she  guided  their  think¬ 
ing. 

Bun  with  Goldilocks.  Run  into  the  for¬ 
est.  Hun  around  among  the  trees  until 
you  are  tired.  You  are  out  of  breath, 
your  legs  are  tired,  you  are  thirstv.  Then 
you  discover  vou  do  not  know  the  w;ay 
out  of  the  forest.  How  do  you  feel 
about  it? 

Wander  on  trying  to  find  your  way 
home.  Discover  the  little  house  in  the 
woods.  Tap  on  the  door  and  wait.  Do 
you  hope  someone  will  come  to  the 
door,  ask  you  to  come  in  and  rest,  and 
then  tell  you  the  way  home? 

How  do  you  feel  w'hen  no  one  answers 
the  door?  Push  the  door  open  and  peep 
into  the  room.  How  do  you  feel  alxiut 
what  you  see?  Do  you  feel  curious  about 
the  house,  tired  enough  to  walk  in  and 
sit  down  for  a  while? 

With  this  directed  discussion  the  chil¬ 
dren  experienced  the  whole  story.  Then 
they  were  asked  to  “pretend  you  are 
telling  your  mother  all  about  your  ad¬ 
venture.”  Recounted  tales  showed  that 
real  creative  thinking  had  been  done 
about  the  moral  issue.  This  story  to  these 
boys  and  girls  w'ill  always  be  rich  and 
meaningful.  Words  became  alive. 

Cause  and  effect  in  relationship  to 
events  is  important  also.  Questions  such 
as,  “Could  this  story  have  happened 
here?  What  might  have  happened  if 
one  event  had  been  substituted  for  an¬ 
other  within  the  story?”  encourage  cre- 
atve  thinking. 

Understanding  power  of  words 

Emotive  words  which  highlight  feel¬ 


ings  of  an  author  are  recognized  by  a 
good  reader.  Throughout  the  grades 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  help  pupils  become  proficient  in 
detecting  words  and  phrases  which  arc 
used  to  create  feelings,  words,  and  im¬ 
pressions.  Pupils  analyze  words,  phrases, 
and  placement  of  ideas  for  emphasis  to 
see  how  impressions  are  created.  They 
learn  to  interpret  figurative  expressions. 
Literary  stories  and  newspapers  lend 
themselves  well  to  the  development  of 
this  skill. 

A  junior  high  school  class  had  read 
“Singing  Family”  by  Jean  Ritchie.  They 
were  discussing  the  power  of  words.  The 
question  arose,  “How  did  Jean  Ritchie 
create  an  impression  that  food  she 
had  as  a  mountaineer  child  was  good 
tasting?”  Pupils  were  locating  phrases 
which  “made  their  mouths  water.”  They 
had  already  listed  “hot,  crusty  corn 
pone,  browning  ’taters,  thick  pieces  of 
home-cured  ham.”  And  now  they  were 
describing  some  of  their  favorite  foods 
in  a  similarly  vivid  w'ay. 

School  integration  was  the  topic  of 
discussion  in  another  class.  Pupils  were 
discussing  two  versions  of  a  news  story. 
One  account  of  the  event  was  taken 
from  a  northern  newspaper,  a  second  ac¬ 
count  from  a  paper  printed  in  the  south. 
Although  facts  were  identical,  the  two 
stories  gave  very  different  impressions. 
The  pupils  were  interested  in  discover¬ 
ing  how  meaning  had  been  changed 
through  use  of  emotive  words  and  place¬ 
ment  of  phrases  within  sentences. 

Evaluating  a  story  or  article 

A  very  important  aspect  of  creative 
reading  is  ability  to  distinguish  between 
real  and  fanciful  tales,  and  to  differen¬ 
tiate  fact  and  opinion.  Is  this  a  true 
story?  VV'hat  makes  you  know  the  story 
could  or  could  not  be  real?  Which 
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creative  reading  but  with  systematic  in¬ 
struction  they  will  find  every  child  has 
some  creativity  within  him. 

Rewards  of 

Creative  Reading  Instruction 

Teachers  who  become  proficient  in 
developing  this  higher  type  of  reading 
will  find  their  pupils  more  excited  and 
more  enthusiastic  about  reading  than 
they  ever  have  been  previously.  It  is  a 
thrilling  experience  to  watch  children 
develop  a  depth  of  understanding  and 
ability  -  to  respond  intelligently  to  a 
printed  page.  As  Gainsberg  (2,  p.  25) 
has  said  of  critical  and  creative  reading, 


statements  in  an  article  reflect  feelings 
and  biases  of  the  author? 

A  fifth  grade  class  were  having  a 
stimulating  discussion  of  fact  and  opin¬ 
ion.  Each  member  had  brought  in  a 
statement  heard  on  a  television  com¬ 
mercial  the  previous  evening.  State¬ 
ments  were  listed  on  the  blackboard 
and  the  class  were  "head  over  heels”  in¬ 
to  the  problem.  Of  each  statement  or 
commercial  they  were  asking:  Is  the 
statement  true?  Is  it  partly  true?  Is  the 
statement  misleading  because  of  the 
part-truth?  What  did  the  speaker  say 
to  make  you  think  the  way  he  wanted 
you  to  think?  Was  his  reasoning  good? 
U'hat  evidence  did  he  offer  to  support 
his  statement?  Why  do  people  make 
such  statements? 

Within  a  story  evaluation  of  a  char¬ 
acter  and  his  actions  is  valuable  also  in 
developing  creative  reading. 

A  junior  high  school  group  were 
grappling  with  the  question,  “Does  a 
person  have  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases 
or  must  he  consider  the  effects  of  his 
actions  on  others?”  This  problem  arose 
from  an  attempt  to  decide  whether  the 
boy  in  the  story  "High  Lonesome  Places” 
by  Fred  Gilpin  was  justified  in  doing 
what  he  pleased.  This  question  was  real 
and  alive  to  these  pupils.  They  were  do¬ 
ing  creative  thinking  and  reading. 

There  are  other  subskills  which  are 
important  in  developing  creative  read¬ 
ing  but  perhaps  the  few  discussed  here 
will  serve  to  convey  an  understanding 
that  creative  reading  can  be  fostered  on 
all  levels.  Teachers  cannot  expect  all 
pupils  to  attain  the  highest  level  of 


The  added  understandings  are  well 
worth  the  time  it  takes. 

When  children,  with  stars  in  their 
eyes,  have  caught  the  joys  of  adventur¬ 
ing  and  creating  with  an  author,  and 
have  realized  the  stimulation  of  think¬ 
ing,  with  both  prose  and  poetry,  they 
become  "readers.” 

To  quote  from  Coleridge,  the  noted 
English  poet. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  readers.  The 
first  is  like  the  hour-glass;  and  their 
reading  being  as  the  sand,  it  runs  in 
and  runs  out,  and  leaves  not  a  vestige 
behind.  A  second  is  like  the  sponge, 
which  imbibes  everything,  and  re¬ 
turns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state, 
only  a  little  dirtier.  A  third  is  like  a 
jelly-bag,  allowing  all  that  is  pure 
to  pass  away,  and  retaining  only  the 
refuse  and  dregs.  And  the  fourth  is 
like  the  slaves  in  the  diamond  mines 
of  Golconda,  who,  in  casting  aside 
all  that  is  worthless,  retain  only  the 
pure  gems. 
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A  Parent’s  Guide  to  Children’s  Read¬ 
ing.  By  Nancy  Larrick.  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1958.  $2.95  (Also  P(x:ket  Books,  Inc. 
at  35^). 

This  highly  readable  handbook  for  parents 
offers  twenty  very  short  chapters  organized 
into  six  parts: 

1 .  Dear  Parents 

2.  How  You  Can  Help,  Day  In  and  Day 

Out. 

3.  Surround  Him  With  Books 

4.  How  Reading  is  Taught  Today 

5.  Books  and  Magazines  for  Children 

6.  For  More  Information 

Dr.  Nancy  Larrick,  the  author,  brings  to 
this  book  a  rich  background  of  experience  as 
an  editor  and  writer  of  books  and  magazines 
for  school  children.  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  nineteen  of  the  twenty  chapters 
deal  with  guiding  children  who  learn  to 
read — with  children  in  relation  to  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  reading  materials. 

One  of  the  chief  strengths  of  this  parent 
guide  is  the  emphasis  on  developing  interests 
that  take  the  child  to  read.  Shall  we  read 
aloud  to  them?  How  can  we  prepare  children 
for  school?  How  do  we  select  and  purchase 
books,  especially  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
and  other  reference  materials?  What  books 
and  magazines  are  suitable  for  the  home  li¬ 
brary?  These  and  many  other  practical  ques¬ 
tions  often  asked  by  parents  are  answered 
with  authority. 

Chapter  17  is  a  discussion  of  how  reading 
is  taught  in  some  schools.  The  old  sight 
method  of  teaching  beginning  reading  is  con¬ 


trasted  with  1920  methods  of  teaching 
phonics  to  beginners.  Unfortunately,  1958 
methods  of  phonics  as  one  essential  of  be¬ 
ginning  reading  instruction  was  passed  over. 
However,  some  information  is  given  on  read¬ 
ing  readiness,  teaching  the  alphabet,  reading 
levels,  and  promotion  policies. 

This  well-organized  and  timely  handbook 
for  parents  is  the  first  practical  help  for  par¬ 
ents  of  children  who  have  no  difficulties  in 
learning  to  read.  In  short,  it  was  written  to 
help  the  majority  of  parents.  On  the  other 
hand,  parents  of  children  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  learning  to  read  will  have  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  guidance. 

— Emmett  A.  Betts 

The  Psychology  of  Learning.  By 
James  Deese,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1958.  $6.50. 

The  author  treats  the  theories  of  learning 
within  the  context  of  particular  problems. 
Emphasis  is  upon  the  analysis  of  problems 
rather  than  upon  differences  between  and 
among  the  various  schools  of  thought.  'The 
various  chapters  cover  basic  problems  of  con¬ 
ditioning  and  learning;  the  controlling  vari¬ 
ables,  including  reinforcement,  drive;  and 
such  topics  as  problem  solving,  retention, 
transfer,  and  other  processes  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  implicit  and  mediating  activity.  This 
is  the  second  edition,  the  first  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1952.  The  book  is  recommended  to 
teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
new  experimental  approaches  and  methods 
in  learning. — S.  M.  Amatora 


But  —  Skills  Are  Not  Enough 

A.  STERL  ARTLEY 
University  of  Missouri 


It  requires  no  argument  to  convince 
even  a  layman  that  a  reading  program 
could  not  long  endure  without  attention 
to  the  development  of  skills.  Much  of 
the  basic  training  for  any  type  of  work, 
a  trade  for  example,  is  spent  in  acquir¬ 
ing  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  appara¬ 
tus.  So  it  is  in  reading,  for  one  of  the 
accepted  goals  of  a  sound  program  is 
the  promotion  of  growth  in  reading  as  a 
process.  To  this  end  time  and  teaching 
effort  go  into  the  development  of  word 
attack  skills,  and  of  basic  abilities  in 
comprehension  and  interpretation.  That 
these  are  skills  indispensable  to  the  read¬ 
ing  act,  goes  without  saying — but  skills 
are  not  enough. 

It  would  be  salutary  if  one  were 
to  ask  bimself  the  simple  question, 
“Why  am  I  teaching  reading?”  In  an¬ 
swer,  considered  thought  would  lead 
him  to  conclude  that  really  the  impor¬ 
tant  goal  is  what  happens  to  the  reader 
as  a  result  of  the  skills  he  is  applying. 
This  may  be  in  terms  of  clearer  insights 
and  broadened  understandings,  height¬ 
ened  emotional  responses,  reinforced  or 
changed  attitudes,  and  modification  in 
behavior, — in  short,  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  development.  Growth  through  read¬ 
ing  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  instruction, 
while  growth  in  reading  is  the  means 
to  that  end.  Unfortunately  we  seem  to 
have  gotten  ourselves  so  ensnarled  in 
issues  relating  to  phonics,  oral  reading, 
and  "self-selection,”  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  what  happens,  or  should  hap¬ 
pen,  to  the  reader.  As  Dr.  Alstetter  says 


in  a  recent  article,  “.  .  .  we  have  con¬ 
fused  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  their 
creative  use.  We  have  called  the  skills 
reading  when  they  are  no  more  that 
than  a  book  of  recipes  is  cooking.”  ( 1 ) 

It  is  to  this  point  that  David  Russell 
writes  in  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
International  Reading  Association, 
“High-level  reading  abilities  are  impor¬ 
tant  .  .  .  but  tbe  day  bas  gone  by 
when  we  can  defend  the  place  of  read¬ 
ing  in  schools  only  on  the  basis  of  de¬ 
veloping  effective  reading  skills.  In  tbe 
years  ahead,  reading  can  keep  its  pres¬ 
ent  place  in  the  school  curriculum  only 
if  it  helps  the  individual  in  some  of  his 
important  personal  problems.”  (9:12) 
Russell  then  continues  by  showing  how 
reading  may  provide  the  raw  materials 
for  thinking,  the  motivation  for  critical 
evaluation,  and  the  basis  of  concepts 
and  understandings  about  cultural  val¬ 
ues. 

The  Type  of  Content  Is  Important 

If  growth  is  to  take  place  toward  the 
attainment  of  accepted  cultural  patterns, 
of  desirable  attitudes  with  resultant 
modification  in  behavior,  then  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  reading  material  itself 
must  be  rich  in  values.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  must  be  "preachy”  or  ob¬ 
viously  moralistic,  but  it  should  be  rich 
in  values  and  portray  life  realistically. 
One  must  be  sure  that  what  “brushes 
off”  on  the  reader  leaves  him  a  better, 
richer  person. 

It  is  obvious  that  comics,  series  books. 
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and  lurid  drugstore  paper-backs  can 
hardly  suffice  as  a  diet  on  which  to  pro¬ 
mote  mature  growth.  The  teacher  who 
made  the  comment  in  reference  to  the 
quality  of  material  her  children  were 
reading,  “What  difference  does  it  make, 
they’re  reading,  aren’t  they?”  had 
missed  the  point  completely  that  there 
is  more  to  reading  than  the  practice  of 
skills,  that  there  is  a  residue,  or,  using 
a  modern  term,  a  “fall-out”  from  a  book 
that  may  have  lasting  and  pronounced 
effects. 

The  building  of  life  values  through 
story  content  begins  early  and  continues 
throughout  school  and  life.  On  the  pre¬ 
primer  level  understanding  of  human 
relationships  begin  as  children  read 
stories  of  home  life  and  observe  whole¬ 
some  and  desirable^  relationships  be¬ 
tween  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  It 
continues  as  they  see  in  well-written 
stories  how  a  peer  group  shares  fun, 
problems,  and  responsibilities.  In  the 
middle  grades  they  note  examples  of 
good  sportsmanship  and  responsible 
behavior  from  which  they  draw  guiding 
principles  for  everyday  living.  On  the 
level  of  the  upper  grades  and  junior  high 
school  their  insights  into  human  rela¬ 
tions  are  carried  to  higher  levels  in 
stories  that  allow  the  child  to  recognize 
the  inner  resources  of  strength  and  abil¬ 
ity  that  lie  in  themselves  and  others,  to 
discover  ways  of  handling  handicaps 
and  disappointments,  and  to  recognize 
human  qualities  that  lie  behind  an  out¬ 
ward  appearance.  Story  quality  is  im¬ 
portant  and  no  flimsy,  whimsical  tale, 
even  though  garbed  about  with  clever 
illustrations,  can  be  considered  even  a 
poor  substitute. 

Content  Plus 

But  as  interesting  and  well-written 
as  materials  may  be  and  as  many  values 


as  they  may  possess,  these  values  are 
not  necessarily  transmitted  to  the  read¬ 
er  through  the  sheer  process  of  literal 
comprehension.  They  are  extracted  by  a 
depth  and  quality  of  reading  that  has  to 
be  developed  and  stimulated.  Regurgi¬ 
tating  the  facts,  “knowing  the  story,” 
preparing  synopses,  or  answering  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  details  may  have  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  reader  in  terms  of 
his  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Some  time  ago  a  news  article  re¬ 
ported  a  case  of  vandalism  in  a  junior 
high  school.  Desks  were  over-turned, 
windows  were  smashed,  ink  was  thrown 
on  the  walls,  and  chalk  boards  were 
smashed.  When  the  culprits  were  ap¬ 
prehended  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  ninth  grade  pupils  attending  that 
school.  VV'hat  was  not  reported  in  the 
article  was  that  in  the  ninth  grade  all 
the  students  “took”  a  course  in  civics 
or  social  living.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  boys  involved 
had  been  doing  acceptable  work  in  tbe 
course.  They  knew  tbe  answers,  they 
even  may  have  possessed  certain  skills 
of  a  good  reader,  but  the  facts  were  nev¬ 
er  translated  into  appropriate  behavior. 

Teaching  reading  so  that  desirable 
thought  and  behavior  patterns  eventu¬ 
ate  becomes  our  primary  problem.  The 
process  of  making  reading  an  integrative 
experience  has  been  likened  by  Dr.  Gray 
to  placing  a  drop  of  bluing  in  a  con¬ 
tainer  of  water.  The  bluing  quickly  loses 
its  identity  as  such  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  water.  Chemically  the  water  is 
changed,  though  the  change  may  not  be 
readily  apparent  to  the  viewer.  This 
process  is  contrasted  with  one  in  which 
a  hand-full  of  pebbles  is  dropped  into  a 
similar  container.  The  pebbles  remain 
pebbles,  and  the  water  is  unchanged 
(7).  In  the  case  of  the  junior  high  boys 
above,  the  facts  they  had  acquired,  like 
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the  pebbles  in  the  water,  remained  facts,  perience,  no  power  can  prevent  his  be- 
As  such,  they  could  be  tested  and  ing  stimulated  by  it.”  A  well-written 
handed  back  to  the  teacher,  but  they  book,  read  by  a  creative  reader,  leaves 
were  never  integrated  into  desirable  its  indelible  imprint  on  the  heart  and 
thought  and  action  patterns.  Insights,  mind. 

attitudes,  and  behavior  are  not  changed  “Third  dimensional  reading”  is  not 
by  exhortation  or  verbal  precept  but  by  innate  or  automatic,  but  needs  to  be  de¬ 
living — and  reading  should  be  an  ex-  veloped  the  same  as  other  reading  abil- 
perience  in  living.  ities.  This  may  be  done  through  teacher 

From  evidence  accumulated  by  re-  questions  deliberately  designed  to  evoke 
search  the  process  of  integration  appears  different  types  of  imagery.  On  the  pri- 
to  be  closely  allied  with  the  ability  of  mary  level  a  story  titled,  “Fun  in  the 
the  reader  to  identify  closely  with  the  Snow”  gave  rise  to  such  questions  as, 
material  being  read.  In  a  sense  a  mature  “How  do  you  feel  as  you  go  swishing 
reader  is  one  who  is  able  to  lose  him-  down  a  long  hill  on  your  sled?  Describe 
self  in  time  and  space  and  become  an  what  you  see  and  hear.  Can  you  feel 
actual  participant  in  the  action  taking  the  tug  on  the  rope  as  you  pull  your 
place,  whether  it  be  a  narrative  account,  sled  back  up  the  hill?” 
a  poem,  or  a  historical  episode.  In  this  On  the  upper  grade  level  an  exciting 
sense,  reading  becomes  an  experience  adventure  story  of  two  boys  caught  in 
that  has  the  quaility  of  a  first-hand  ex-  a  flooded  building  lends  itself  to  such 
perience.  imagery  evoking  questions  as  these: 

“How  did  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
The  Place  of  Imagery  story  describing  the  lightning  and  rain 

Making  reading  an  experience  make  you  feel!  “What  did  you  hear?” 
through  close  identification  with  con-  “W  hat  can  you  see  as  you  look  into  the 
tent  may  be  promoted  in  several  ways,  muddy  water  surrounding  the  build- 
Of  these,  twG'will  be  mentioned  here,  ing?”  “How  does  it  feel  to  be  pulled  in- 
The  first  is  that  of  helping  the  reader  to  a  hovering  helicopter?”  As  young 
create  imagery  as  he  reads — imagery  readers  experience  the  excitement  and 
that  involves  sight,  hearing,  taste,  small,  tension  of  the  story  they  thrill  to  the 
touch,  and  kinesthesis.  Figuratively  characters’  ingenuity  and  come  to  ap- 
speaking,  the  reader  creates  through  the  preciate  that  clear  thinking,  combined 
stimuli  of  verbal  symbols  a  motion  pic-  with  an  understanding  of  the  scientific 
ture  in  the  mind’s  eye — in  technicolor,  wonder  of  telegraphy  make  the  differ- 
with  sound  effects,  and  with  added  im-  ence  between  peril  and  safety, 
pressions  of  taste,  touch,  and  smell.  Imagery  is  encouraged,  not  because 

Dr.  Center  (4)  calls  this,  “third-  it  makes  the  reading  more  interesting, 
dimensional  reading”  and  comments  on  but  because  it  creates  an  experience 
its  importance  as  follows:  “Unless  he  with  the  reader  becoming  a  participant 
(the  reader)  forms  a  close  partnership  in  the  action  of  the  story.  In  the  words 
with  the  writer,  thinking,  imagining,  of  Center,  “.  .  .  he  forms  a  close  part¬ 
feeling  with  him,  the  reader  will  not  be  nership  with  the  writer,  thinking,  feel- 
afiFected  by  what  he  reads  ...  If  the  ing,  imagining  with  him  .  .  .”  and 
reader  senses  literature  as  human  ex-  thus  is  affected  by  the  story. 
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The  Place  of  Reaction 

Close  identification  of  reader  with 
reading  content  may  be  brought  about 
also  by  providing  him  an  opportunity  to 
react  to  the  material  critically  or  emo¬ 
tionally.  When  a  child  responds  to  such 
questions  as,  "If  you  had  been  Joe, 
would  you  have  gone  home  without  your 
dog?”  or  “Do  you  think  it  would  have 
been  a  good  idea  for  Tom  to  have  put 
the  baby  squirrel  in  a  cage  and  kept  it 
for  a  pet?”  he  must  for  a  few  brief  mo¬ 
ments  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  story 
characters,  face  a  problem  situation,  and 
make  a  response.  As  he  reacts  to  events 
and  episodes  he  makes  generalizations 
and  develops  understandings  that  affect 
his  attitudes,  and  thereby,  his  behavior. 

The  influence  of  reaction  in  chang¬ 
ing  attitudes  and  behavior  was  dramati¬ 
cally  illustrated  by  Brady  (3)  in  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  staff  of 
the  Intergroup  Education  in  Cooper¬ 
ating  Schools.  This  group  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  if  story  content  was  to  have 
any  influence  on  existing  attitudes,  defi¬ 
nite  provisions  had  to  be  made  to  elicit 
pupil  reactions.  She  writes,  “Teachers 
learned  how  to  conduct  discussions 
which  revealed  what  students  thought, 
felt,  or  believed  as  a  result  of  reading 
and  in  identifying  what  implications 
for  behavior  were  present.”  As  pupils 
became  adept  at  projecting  themselves 
into  a  situation  they  were  able  to  read 
such  a  story  as  Spotty,  the  rabbit  that 
was  different  in  an  all-white  rabbit  fam¬ 
ily,  and  see  it  as  an  instance  of  rejection. 
The  children  then  concluded  that,  “it 
is  not  right  to  leave  people  out  because 


‘their  father  does  a  different  kind  of 
work’  or  ‘because  they  have  a  different 
religion.’  ”  Hence,  Spotty  became  more 
than  an  interesting  aninial  story.  It 
served  as  a  mirror  that  reflected  their 
own  feelings  and  behavior.  As  they  ex¬ 
perienced  in  thought  and  feeling  the 
action  of  the  story  their  attitudes  were 
modified  accordingly. 

Reading  as  a  Social  Experience 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  though 
changes  taking  place  through  reading 
are  an  individual  matter,  they  can  be 
brought  about  more  effectively  as  chil¬ 
dren  respond  and  react  to  each  other 
over  material  that  has  been  read  as  a 
common  experience.  Each  reader’s  reac¬ 
tions  trigger  off  reactions  and  feelings 
in  others.  The  resultant  is  not  one  idea 
added  to  another,  but  one  idea  in¬ 
tegrated  with  another.  In  this  case, 
using  Dr.  Gray’s  analogy,  the  container 
of  water  becomes  chemically  different 
because  drops  of  different  colors  along 
with  their  shades  and  tints  are  placed 
in  it. 

Summary 

Reading  should  be  used  as  a  means 
of  developing  insights  and  understand¬ 
ings,  of  promoting  growth  toward  pleas¬ 
ing  and  stable  personalities.  Through 
rich  experiencing  and  close  personal 
identification  the  child  grows  through 
reading.  To  this  end  skills  are  important 
and  essential,  but  in  Alstetter’s  words, 
“To  stop  with  the  teaching  of  the  skills 
is  downright  cheating  for  that  is  only 
the  beginning.”  (1) 
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Principles  of  Teaching.  By  Earl  A. 
Johnson  and  R.  Eldon  Michael.  Boston. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  1958.  $5.50. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  student  who 
is  about  to  approach  his  first  classroom  ex¬ 
perience.  As  a  text,  the  volume  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  teacher  education  as  a  basic 
book  for  the  basic  orientation  course  in  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching.  Among  the  concepts  de¬ 
veloped  are  the  following:  the  meaning  of 
teaching,  the  application  of  the  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  the  art  of  teaching,  planning  and  its 
importance  in  the  learning  process,  the  role 
of  evaluation  and  measurement  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  process,  the  continuing  development  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  initial  experiences  in 
working  with  children.  The  authors  have 
gathered  much  pertinent  material  and  their 
presentation  of  it  is  logical  and  effective. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Guidance  in  the  Elementary  Class¬ 
room.  By  Gerald  T.  Kowitz  and  Norma  G. 
Kowitz.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1959.  $5,75. 

Gerald  and  Norma  Giess  Kowitz  did  their 
graduate  work  at  Michigan  University.  Dr. 
Kowitz  is  now  an  Associate  in  Psychometric 


Research  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
while  Norma  Kowitz  is  manager  of  the  Mayo 
Residence  Hall  for  Women  at  Michigan  State. 
This  book,  a  joint  effort,  presents  a  rather 
new  approach  to  guidance  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  It  is  the  major  purpose  of  the 
book  to  increase  the  teacher's  sensitivity  to 
relationships  that  exist  among  the  child’s  per¬ 
sonality,  his  classroom  behavior,  and  his 
structural  activities.  Sound  theory  and  tested 
practices  are  presented. — W.  P.  S. 

Art  Through  the  Ages.  By  Helen  Gard¬ 
ner.  Revised  under  the  Editorship  of  Sumner 
McK.  Crosby  by  the  Department  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Art,  Yale  University.  N.  Y.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  1959.  $6.50. 

Helen  Gardner’s  Art  Through  the  Ages 
first  appeared  in  1926  and  since  that  day  it 
has  served  schools  and  colleges  as  an  admir¬ 
able  text.  In  this,  its  fourth  edition,  the  book 
has  been  brought  up-to-date  and  there  has 
been  considerable  rearrangement  of  topics. 
The  volume  is  now  ready  to  serve  another 
generation  of  students  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art. — W.  P.  S. 


Toward  More  Purposeful 

Oral  Reading 

EMERY  P.  BLIESMER 

McGuffey  Reading  Clinic,  University  of  Virginia 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  what  merit  in  helping  children  develop  skill 
is  supposedly  a  recurrence  of,  or  an  in  quickly  detecting  errors  made  by 
increase  in,  emphasis  on  oral  reading,  someone  while  reading  aloud,  this  can 
There  frequently  seems  to  be  implied  hardly  be  justified  as  a  major  purpose 
the  notion  that  our  children  are  not  for  oral  reading;  and  certainly  little  se- 
having  enough  oral  reading  in  our  curity  or  self-confidence  is  promoted  in 
schools  and  that  this  is  the  reason  some  the  poor  readers  who  are  the  consistent 
children  are  poor  readers.  This  perhaps  targets  for  such  practice  in  pouncing, 
explains  whv  we  frcquentlv  still  find, 

with  some  degree  of  prevalence,  the  Purposeful 

practice  of  consistently  having  children  Reading 

read  aloud,  in  a  group,  materials  or  “But,”  teachers  might  say,  “my  chil- 
selections  which  all  have  already  read  dren  want  to  read  orally.  If  we  don’t 
silently  (some  more  than  once)  and  let  them  take  turns  reading  aloud  in  a 
have  discussed  and  rehashed,  both  be-  group  they  complain.”  Or  teachers  might 
fore  and  after  the  silent  reading.  If  even  have  had  the  experience  of  having 
some  children  have  prepared  for  the  parents  complain  because  their  children 
reading  lesson  by  “studying”  at  home,  were  not  having  their  daily  stints  at 
chances  are  good  that  a  number  will  reading  orally,  in  turn,  during  the  read- 
already  have  read  given  selections  orally  ing  class.  Perhaps  this  might  sometimes 
a  number  of  times  also.  be  a  reflection  of  teaching  method  or 

Under  the  above  conditions,  the  pur-  practice.  If  reading  a  selection  aloud, ^ 
pose  of  giving  information  or  pleasure  in  turn,  after  the  selection  has  already  , 
to,  or  of  sharing  it  with,  others  tends  to  been  read,  studied,  and  discussed  has  | 
be  obviated.  Further  obviation  ensues  been  the  regular  reading  lesson  experi-  j 
when  all  the  “listeners”  (??)  in  the  ence  for  children,  they  might  well  have  i 
group  are  following  the  selection  silent-  “learned”  that  this  is  what  “reading”  is 
ly  (more  or  less)  while  someone  is  read-  mainly. 

ing  it  orally.  Consequently,  oral  read-  Another  seemingly  strange  observa- 
ing  in  this  type  of  situation  is  relatively  tion  frequently  noted  is  that  even  the  i 
purposeless.  W'hen  such  practices  or  poorest  readers  will  usually  clamor  or  j 
situations  obtain,  there  is  little  incentive  insist  that  they  also  be  given  their  turns 
for  listening — except  for  children  to  see  to  read  aloud.  If  a  teacher  tries  to  avoid 
who  can  be  the  first  to  pounce  upon  embarrassing  a  child  with  his  poor  read- 
the  mistakes  a  reader  might  make,  ing  performance  by  skipping  him  (seem- 
W’hile  there  might  possibly  be  some  ingly  accidentally),  she  usually  does  not 
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get  by  with  it.  The  child  will  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  omission  and  insist  upon 
his  turn.  Perhaps  he  regards  putting  on 
a  public  display  of  his  reading  inade¬ 
quacies  as  less  humiliating  or  degrading, 
or  being  made  to  seem  less  different, 
than  being  singled  out  by  omission  or 
skipping. 

Should  we  then  omit  oral  reading  en¬ 
tirely?  Certainly  not!  While  oral  read¬ 
ing  is  not  the  major  type  of  reading 
which  is  required  and  used  most  often 
(And  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget 
this.),  oral  reading  skill  is  of  impor¬ 
tance.  However,  oral  reading  needs  to 
be  more  than  a  means  of  showing  that 
one  can  detect  errors  rapidly  or  that 
one  is  skillful  in  making  all  the  right 
noises  associated  with  given  graphic 
symbols.  It  needs  to  he  more  purposeful 
than  that.  The  oral  reading  practices  or 
situations  described  previously,  and 
often  decried,  are  ones  in  which  the 
oral  reading  is  relatively  purposeless. 
How,  then,  can  provisions  be  made  for 
more  purposeful  oral  reading?  ‘ 
Modifying  Reading  Lesson  Procedures 

Frequently,  slight  adaptations  or 
modifications  of  some  typical  reading 
lesson  procedures  can  accomplish  more 
purposeful  oral  reading.  Must  a  reading 
selection  always  be  read  aloud  in  en¬ 
tirety,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  con¬ 
secutively  paragraph  by  paragraph? 
Why  cannot  parts  of  a  selection  be  read 
aloud  in  other  than  a  consecutive  order? 
Why  cannot  some  parts  be  skipped?  The 
writer  has  had  these  suggestions  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  aghast  fashion  at  times. 
"What  about  continuity  of  thought? 
What  about  omission  of  some  important 
ideas  or  details?  Won’t  the  children  miss 
a  part  of  the  story?”  These  have  been 
some  of  the  reactions.  Certainly  a  selec¬ 
tion  or  story’  needs  to  be  read  in  entirety 
and  in  the  order  in  which  written  if  this 


is  the  only  exposure  to,  or  contact  with, 
the  material  involved.  However,  in  a 
reading  class  all  the  children  will  usu¬ 
ally  already  have  read  the  material 
silently  (more  or  less)  in  (supposedly) 
a  continuous,  consecutive,  and  orderly 
fashion;  so  oral  reading  is  not  the  major 
means  by  which  such  reading  is,  or 
should  he,  accomplished.  Reading  it 
again  in  this  way,  but  orally  rather  than 
silently,  would  often  make  the  reading 
somewhat  purposeless. 

Would  it  not  be  more  purposeful  for 
each  of  various  children  to  read  aloud, 
for  example,  a  part  he  especially  liked 
or  a  part  which  might  be  particularly 
effective  in  evoking  imagery?  The  dis¬ 
cussion  which  should  usually  follow  the 
silent  reading  of  a  selection  can  also 
provide  some  very  good  purposes  for 
oral  reading.  If  two  children  should 
disagree  on  a  certain  point,  each  can 
read  aloud  the  part  which  he  used  as 
a  basis  for  his  opinion.  If  the  class  seems 
to  have  missed  some  pertinent  details 
relative  to  a  given  point,  another  good 
reason  for  having  a  part,  or  parts,  be 
read  aloud  is  afforded. 

Children’s  responses  on  worksheets  or 
workbook  exercises  also  offer  good  op¬ 
portunities  for  meaningful  oral  reading. 
Rather  than  merely  marking  responses 
as  "right”  or  "wrong”  and  giving  a  score 
or  "grade,”  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  a  child  read  the  parts  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  which  he  used  as  bases  for  his 
answers  to  some  given  items  or  exer¬ 
cises — and,  thus,  perhaps  lead  him  to 
see  or  understand  better  why  some  of 
his  answers  might  not  be  the  best  or 
the  right  ones.  (Some  right,  as  well  as 
wrong,  responses  should  be  utilized  in 
this  way;  otherwise  a  child  may  be  apt 
to  view  any  request  to  read  a  part  of  a 
selection  aloud  as  an  indication  of  a 
mistake  or  failure.) 
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If  the  teacher  customarily  reads  the 
directions  for  worksheets  or  other  ac¬ 
tivities  to  a  class,  some  pupil  might  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  this  instead, 
at  times.  Attention  might  also  be  given 
to  modifying  or  varying  directions  at 
times  so  that  there  is  a  real  need  to  read 
directions  before  proceeding  with  given 
tasks;  and  such  directions  might  be 
read  to  the  class  by  a  child  before  the 
other  pupils  have  a  chance  to  read  the 
directions  silently.  After  the  silent  read¬ 
ing  of  material,  individual  children 
might  also  be  guided  to  the  oral  reading 
of  parts  not  covered  by  specific  guide 
questions  for  silent  reading. 

Situations  Outside  the  Reading  Class 

Thus  far,  mainly  oral  reading  during 
the  reading  lesson  or  class  has  been 
dealt  with.  But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  oral  reading,  as  well  as  silent  read¬ 
ing,  is  usually  most  functional  and 
meaningful  outside  the  reading  class. 
We  need  to  help  our  children  become 
aware  of,  and  direct  their  attenion  to¬ 
ward,  this.  There  are  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  purposeful  oral  reading  outside 
the  reading  class.  We  need  to  look  for 
such  opportunities  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  modify  or  adapt  our  teaching 
procedures  so  that  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  afforded.  Quite  often  certain 
materials  the  teacher  is  in  the  habit  of 
reading  to  the  class  might  just  as  well 
be  read  by  some  of  the  children,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind,  however,  that  a  child 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  prepare 
before  he  reads  to  a  group.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  a  PTA  meeting 
might  be  read  to  the  class  by  a  child 
before  children  are  given  these  an¬ 
nouncements  to  take  home  to  their  par¬ 
ents  (and  might  be  better  insurance,  in 
some  cases,  that  the  information  will  ac¬ 
tually  reach  parents).  A  note  of  instruc¬ 


tions  or  directives  from  the  principal’s 
office  might  be  read  by  a  pupil.  A  child 
who  has  received  a  letter  from  a  former 
member  of  the  class  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the 
group.  A  reply  to  a  class  request  to  visit 
some  local  place  can  give  one  child 
some  good  oral  reading  experience.  A 
particularly  funny  joke  or  a  part  of  a 
story  which  has  caused  an  individual  to 
chuckle  unusually  might  be  shared  with 
the  class.  If  the  teacher  is  reading  a 
story  aloud  to  a  class  (Why  do  we  do 
so  much  less  of  this  above  the  primary 
grades?),  why  could  not  several  chil¬ 
dren,  chosen  from  among  the  better 
readers,  participate  in  this  reading  also? 

Opportunities  in  Content  Areas 

Numerous  opportunities  for  purpose¬ 
ful  oral  reading  are  to  be  found  in  the 
content  areas  also.  If  some  point  in 
arithmetic  seems  confusing  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  arithmetic  problem  appears  to  be 
stumping  some  pupils,  a  class  might  lis¬ 
ten  and  concentrate  on  understanding 
while  one  pupil  reads  the  problem  or 
other  pertinent  material  aloud.  An  err¬ 
oneous  concept  in  science  or  social 
studies  might  be  clairified  better  by  hav¬ 
ing  children  listen  while  a  child  reads 
a  relevant  part  of  a  chapter  than  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  teacher  tell  or  "explain.”  A 
whole  class  can  benefit  from  listening 
to  one  of  its  members  read  material 
which  is  pertinent  to  a  topic  being 
studied  but  which  has  not  been  general¬ 
ly  available  to  the  whole  class.  Various 
modifications  of  procedures  suggested 
for  the  regular  reading  class  might  also 
be  readily  used  in  content  area  classes. 

Criteria  for  Purposeful 

Oral  Reading  Situations 

The  foregoing  suggests  some  of  the 
situations  which  might  well  be  used  in 
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providing  for  purposeful  oral  reading. 
If  they  are  consciously  and  consistently 
on  the  watch  for  such,  teachers  will  be 
able  to  find  many  other  meaningful  op¬ 
portunities.  Relatively  purposeless  types 
of  oral  reading  might  be  avoided  more 
readily  if  tbe  chief  purpose  or  function 
of  oral  reading  is  kept  in  mind:  to  con¬ 
vey  ideas  to  listeners,  to  tell  them  some¬ 
thing.  Obviously,  if  what  is  being  read 
aloud  is  already  general  information  for 
tbe  supposed  listeners,  there  is  then  no 
really  good  reason  for  listening — or  no 
really  good  reason  for  oral  reading  in 
the  first  place.  Another  obvious,  and 
frequently  made,  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  if  what  is  being  read  orally 
can  be  read  silently  by  supposed  listen¬ 
ers  at  tbe  same  time,  there,  again,  is 
no  reason  for  listening.  These  points 
should  perhaps  be  among  the  chief  cri¬ 
teria  used  in  the  selection  of  situations 
which  offer  opportunities  for  purpose¬ 
ful  oral  reading;  and  constant  and  con¬ 
sistent  application  of  these  should  aid 
in  eliminating  much  of  the  oral-reading- 
for-its-own-sake  practice  —  and  make 
oral  reading  be  more  than  a  matter  of 
making  the  right  noises  in  response  to 
given  visual  stimuli. 

Increasing  the  opportunities  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  aloud  in  functional  and 
meaningful  situations  should  aid  in 
making  the  reading  act  or  process  more 


meaningful  to  children  also.  However, 
it  may  take  a  little  time  for  some  chil¬ 
dren  (and  some  parents  and  teachers 
also)  to  accept  and  become  acclimated 
to  this  more  meaningful  and  functional 
approach,  if  they  have  become  some¬ 
what  habituated  to  a  more  ritualistic 
and  mechanistic  t>’pe  of  oral  reading 
practice.  Some  teachers  may  even  find 
themselves  in  the  situation  experienced 
by  a  friend  of  the  writer.  One  night 
early  in  the  school  year  this  teacher 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  rather  dis¬ 
turbed  mother  who  wanted  to  know  why 
the  teacher  was  discriminating  against 
her  Geraldine.  The  little  girl  had  com¬ 
plained  to  her  mother  that  the  teacher 
was  not  letting  her  read  very  much 
in  school.  Actually,  Geraldine  had 
been  given  frequent  daily  opportunities 
to  read,  but  in  situations  other  than 
the  "now-let’s-read-around-the-circle-in- 
turn”  one.  On  succeeding  days  after  the 
phone  call  the  teacher  made  it  a  point 
to  comment  favorably  upon  Geraldine’s 
reading  every  time  she  read  orally  and 
to  call  her  attention,  indirectly,  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  reading.  At  the  end  of 
each  day  the  teacher  called  the  child 
aside,  helped  her  recall  all  the  various 
times  she  had  read  orally  during  the 
day  and  suggested  (for  further  insur¬ 
ance,  perhaps),  “Don’t  you  think  your 
mother  would  be  pleased  to  hear  about 
all  the  times  you  read  for  us  today?’’. 


The  Challenge  Faced  in  Promoting 

Desirable  Reading  Interests 
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TThe  fact  has  long  been  recognized  relatively  high  during  the  high-school 
that  one  of  the  best  measures  of  the  period.  (2)  The  average  number  of 
vitality  of  the  reading  programs  in  our  books  read  independently  averages  (for 
schools  is  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  the  pupils  reporting)  from  ten  to  twenty 
personal  reading  of  children  and  youth,  a  year  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
During  recent  decades  increasing  effort  grades.”  Two  distinct  trends  were  iden- 
has  been  made  by  teachers  to  promote  tified  during  the  high-school  period:  “to 
wide  reading  interests  and  to  cultivate  decrease  the  average  number  of  books 
preference  for  reading  materials  of  su-  read”  (in  certain  high  schools);  and 
perior  quality.  That  much  remains  to  be  “to  maintain  a  high  average  throughout 
achieved  is  evidenced  both  by  surveys  the  period”  (in  other  high  schools), 
of  reading  interests  and  by  the  deep  (3)  The  habit  of  reading  magazines 
concern  of  many  parents  concerning  and  newspapers  is  almost  universal 
the  small  amount  and  the  unsatisfactory  above  the  fifth  grade.”  In  interpreting 
quality  of  the  personal  reading  in  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  two  facts 
their  children  engage.  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind:  first, 

In  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on  the  the  relatively  small  number  of  schools 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problems  in  which  studies  had  been  made;  and, 
faced  in  promoting  desirable  reading  in-  second,  the  highly  selective  character 
terests  and  habits,  the  discussion  that  of  the  high-school  population  during  the 
follows  does  three  things:  it  reviews  first  quarter  of  the  current  century, 
briefly  major  trends  during  recent  dec-  More  recent  studies  at  the  elementary 
ades  in  the  personal  reading  of  elemen-  school  level  confirm  the  view  that  an 
tary  and  high-school  students;  it  reports  increasing  percentage  of  pupils  through- 
pertinent  findings  of  two  studies  made  out  the  grades  engage  in  more  or  less 
recently  among  youth  and  adults;  and  personal  reading.  At  least  three  factors 
it  discusses  certain  implications  of  the  have  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the 
facts  presented  which  merit  careful  con-  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades 
sideration  by  both  teachers  and  parents,  who  read  books  and  in  a  larger  number 

of  books  read  by  pupils  at  all  levels. 

Trends  in  Personal  Reading  emphasis  on  extension, 

In  a  summary  of  relevant  studies  supplementary  and  library  reading  in 
made  prior  to  1925^  the  following  signi-  most  schools,  the  production  during  re- 
ficant  conclusions  were  reached:  (1)  cent  years  of  a  wealth  of  simple  attrac- 
The  percentage  of  pupils  who  read  in-  tive  trade  books  adapted  to  the  interests 
dependently  increases  rapidly  during  and  maturity  levels  of  pupils  in  the 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  and  is  respective  grades,  and  the  provision  of 
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time  for  free  reading  during  school  time. 
The  foregoing  findings  are  based  on  all 
the  personal  reading  both  in  and  out  of 
school  in  which  pupils  engage.  A  recent 
study  by  McCullough*  reports  that  only 
25  to  48  percent  of  the  fifth-grade  pu¬ 
pils  in  three  school  systems  reported 
any-out-of-school  personal  reading.  This 
finding  gives  cause  for  real  concern  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  representative. 

Reports  on  newspaper  and  magazine 
reading  reveal  equal  if  not  greater  parti¬ 
cipation  than  formerly  among  pupils  in 
the  middle  and  upper  grades.  When  the 
use  in  school  of  weekly  newspapers  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  children  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  read 
news  regularly  has  greatly  increased  at 
all  grade  levels.  According  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  McCullough,  the  fifth-grade 
pupils  in  her  study  do  little  out-of-school 
newspaper  or  magazine  reading.  An  en¬ 
couraging  fact  is  the  increasing  interest 
during  recent  years  in  informational  as 
contrasted  with  story-type  material.  On 
the  other  hand,  mass  media  have  pro¬ 
vided  serious  competition  for  the  leisure 
time  of  pupils  in  many  homes.  Further¬ 
more,  recent  studies  of  the  quality  of 
the  materials  read  shows  clearly  that 
much  remains  to  be  desired,  particu¬ 
larly  when  comic  books  and  comic  strips 
are  considered. 

Surveys  made  recently  among  high- 
school  students  show  that  newspaper 
and  magazine  reading  is  practically  uni¬ 
versal  and  greater  in  amount  than  for¬ 
merly.  However,  the  extent  of  book 
reading  is  disappointingly  small  on  the 
average.  Reports  from  abroad  reveal  the 
fact  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  reading 
of  adolescents  in  most  countries  where 
pertinent  surveys  have  been  made.  The 
explanations  usually  offered  for  de¬ 
creased  personal  reading  among  high- 
school  adolescents  are  the  increasing 


proportion  of  youth  from  the  lower  so¬ 
cio-economic  and  cultural  groups  who 
now  continue  in  school,  the  emergence 
of  strong  social  interests,  the  heavy  de¬ 
mands  made  on  the  students’  time  by 
assigned  study  activities,  and  vigorous 
competition  for  their  free  time  by  mass 
media,  particularly  television.  The  fact 
that  the  extent  of  book  reading  is  much 
greater  in  some  schools  than  in  others 
of  similar  type  gives  rise  to  the  hope 
that  significant  improvement  is  possible. 

Results  of  Studies 
Among  Youth  and  Adults 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  writer 
has  carried  on  two  extensive  studies  the 
findings  of  which  are  pertinent  and  il¬ 
luminating.  One  aim  of  the  first  (thus 
far  unpublished)  was  to  find  out  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  newspaper,  the  magazine 
and  the  unassigned  book  reading  among 
high-school  and  junior-college  students. 
Data  were  secured  from  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  six  large  high  schools  and  five 
junior  colleges. 

An  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  re¬ 
turns  showed  that  newspaper  reading 
was  an  almost  universal  activity  among 
the  high'school  students  reporting.  The 
percentages  by  grades  were  97  in  the 
ninth,  96  in  the  tenth,  99  in  the  elev¬ 
enth,  and  92  in  the  twelfth.  The  cor¬ 
responding  percentages  for  magazine 
reading  was  67,  61,  64  and  52  and  for 
unassigned  book  reading  was  43,  32, 
20  and  29.  Of  special  significance  is 
the  range  in  the  percentages  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  different  schools  who  re¬ 
ported  book  reading.  In  the  ninth  grade 
they  varied  from  17  to  77,  in  the  tenth 
from  8  to  65,  in  the  eleventh  from  4 
to  39  and  in  the  twelfth  from  21  to 
45.  The  ranges  in  the  number  of  books 
read  were  narrower  in  the  case  of  the 
last  two  grades  than  they  should  have 
been  because  pertinent  data  were  not 
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supplied  by  one  school  which  ranked 
high  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
levels. 

Corresponding  data  for  the  junior 
college  students  who  participated  were 
as  follows:  88  per  cent  reported  news¬ 
paper  reading,  the  range  being  from  77 
to  100;  48  per  cent  reported  the  reading 
of  magazines,  the  range  being  from  38 
to  61;  and  32  per  cent  reported  unas¬ 
signed  hook  reading,  the  range  being 
from  13  to  41.  A  comparison  of  the 
averages  for  the  high  school  and  college 
students  is  very  revealing.  It  shows  that 
the  junior  college  students  ranked  lower 
in  newspaper,  magazine,  and  unassigned 
book  reading  than  the  high-school  stu¬ 
dents,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
book  reading  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high-school  level.  The  chief  reasons  giv¬ 
en  by  the  college  students  for  the  limited 
amount  of  book  reading  reported  were: 
the  heavy  demands  made  on  their  time 
by  assigned  study  activities;  and  the  ur¬ 
gent  need  to  engage  in  part-time  renum- 
erative  activities  in  order  to  pay  college 
expenses.  The  decreasing  extent  of  per¬ 
sonal  reading  among  those  of  wider  edu¬ 
cation  is  unfortunate  and  presents  a  very 
challenging  problem  to  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  extent  of  p)er- 
sonal  reading  among  adults.  For  perti¬ 
nent  data  reference  is  made  to  findings 
in  a  recent  intensive  study  by  Gray  and 
Rogers.®  This  study  aimed  among  other 
things  to  find  out  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  reading  done  by  three  groups  of 
adults;  nine  having  an  eighth-grade  edu¬ 
cation  or  less;  twenty-one  having  from 
nine  to  twelve  years  of  schooling;  and 
eight  having  more  than  a  high-school 
education.  The  limited  number  of  adults 
who  were  studied  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  subjected  to  intensive  inter¬ 
views  and  to  reading  tests  based  on  cur¬ 


rent  events,  editorials  and  feature  arti¬ 
cles.  Those  who  cooperated  held  various 
types  of  positions,  ranging  from  that  of 
janitor  to  divisional  executive,  in  a 
large  mercantile  establishment  of  a 
Midwestern  city. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  secured 
each  adult  was  rated  on  five-step  scales 
of  maturity  in  eighteen  aspects  of  read¬ 
ing.  They  related  to  interest  in  reading, 
purposes  for  reading,  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  read,  the  recognition  and  con¬ 
struing  of  meaning,  and  thoughtful  re¬ 
action  to  and  use  of  the  ideas  acquired. 
An  analysis  of  all  the  information  se¬ 
cured  revealed  a  number  of  significant 
facts  concerning  the  extent,  patterns 
and  relationships  of  the  personal  read¬ 
ing  of  adults. 

The  most  impressive  fact  identified 
was  the  low  ranks  received  in  general 
by  the  38  cases  on  the  various  maturity 
scales.  Whereas  most  of  them  expressed 
keen  interest  in  reading,  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  personal  reading  was 
disappointingly  small.  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  college  group  ranked  high¬ 
est.  On  the  average,  however,  they  did 
not  surpass  the  midpoint  in  the  total 
range  from  gross  immaturity  to  the  high 
level  attained  by  nine  additional  adults 
who  were  reputedly  well-read,  superior 
readers.  Two  selective  factors  doubtless 
operated  in  the  case  of  these  college 
graduates.  Adults  having  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  who  find  employment  in  a  mer¬ 
cantile  establishment  apparently  lack 
the  interests  which  lead  to  wide  read¬ 
ing  of  superior  quality.  It  appears  also 
that  the  nature  of  the  work  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  in  which  most  of  them 
engage  is  not  such  as  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  extensive,  high  quality  personal 
reading. 

The  ranks  on  the  maturity  scales  of 
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the  adults  who  had  received  elemen¬ 
tary-school  training  only  and  who  had 
gone  to  high  school  for  from  one  to  four 
years  averaged  about  a  half  rank  below 
those  who  had  gone  to  college.  They 
were  very  similar  for  the  two  groups 
with  respect  to  “interest  in  reading,” 
"purposes  for  reading,”  and  “materials 
read.”  Those  who  had  gone  to  high 
school,  however,  averaged  slightly  above 
the  elementary  school  group  in  reading 
competence.  The  amount  of  personal 
reading  reported  by  members  of  each 
group  was  distinctly  limited.  It  con¬ 
sisted  largely  in  most  cases  of  some 
newspaper  and  magazine  reading  but 
very  little  book  reading.  These  findings 
harmonize  in  general  with  the  results 
of  other  studies  of  adult  reading  inter¬ 
ests. 

As  the  facts  revealed  through  the 
interviews  and  tests  were  studied  in 
greater  detail  certain  relationships  stood 
out  impressively :  ( 1 )  Interest  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  reading  are  less  closely  related 
to  amount  of  school  training  than  is 
competence  in  reading.  (2)  The  ma¬ 
turity  of  reading  interests  and  purposes 
appear  to  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual’s  activities 
extend  beyond  the  range  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  needs.  Whereas  this  conclusion  is 
based  on  negative  findings,  it  will  be 
supported  shortly  by  the  results  of  other 
studies.  (3)  Low  competence  in  read¬ 
ing  seriously  limits  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  in  which  an  adult  engages.  Because 
of  strong  motivation  a  few  individuals 
may  use  reading  in  more  mature  ways 
than  their  competence  in  reading  would 
suggest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  an  adult  possesses  the  skills  in¬ 
volved  in  efficient  reading  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  will  engage  widely  in  per¬ 
sonal  reading.  To  do  so  he  must  have 
acquired  in  school  or  later  compelling 


motives  that  lead  him  to  read  for  pleas¬ 
ure  or  other  rewards  that  have  meaning 
and  significance  to  him. 

Characteristics  of 
Highly  Mature  Readers 

Attention  is  directed  next  to  certain 
facts  revealed  through  interviews  and 
tests  given  to  twenty-one  reputedly  well- 
read  adults.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  determine  more  fully  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  maturity  in  reading  and  the 
factors  that  influence  their  development. 
Of  this  number  nine  ranked  at  the  high¬ 
est  level  in  all  of  the  criteria  of  maturity 
in  reading  for  which  scales  were  devel¬ 
oped.  Each  of  the  others  scored  very 
high  on  most  of  them,  but  ranked  below 
the  highest  level  on  one  or  more  of  the 
criteria. 

The  facts  secured  from  these  twenty- 
one  mature  readers  revealed  many  com¬ 
mon  characteristics.  However,  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  varying  forms  and  combina¬ 
tions  in  harmony  with  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  each  adult  and  the 
conditions  that  impelled  him  to  read. 
Each  adult  possessed  a  center  or  focus 
of  interest  to  which  much  of  his  reading 
related  and  which  served  both  as  a 
motivating  force  and  as  a  vital  factor  in 
interpreting  what  was  read.  Each  dis¬ 
played  keen  interest  in  people,  things, 
events  and  problems  outside  his  sphere 
of  daily  living.  The  specific  items  varied 
widely  in  character,  but  in 'every  case 
there  was  a  vital  interest  that  extended 
far  beyond  the  individual’s  everyday 
survival  needs. 

Each  was  keenly  aware  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  group  member  and  of 
a  social  role  that  involved  opinion 
leadership  and  constructive  social  parti¬ 
cipation.  Whereas  this  recognition  in¬ 
fluenced  the  amount  and  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  of  most  mature  readers,  some  read 
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widely  and  interpreted  deeply  for  pure¬ 
ly  personal  reasons.  Each  was  character¬ 
ized  hy  an  ever-expanding  range  of 
reading  interests  that  lead  to  broader 
reading  and  deeper  interpretation  and 
to  continued  growth  in  and  through 
reading.  Finally,  every  mature  reader 
possessed  a  high  level  of  competence  in 
reading  which  enable  him  to  focus  his 
attention  on  the  meaning  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  what  he  read,  to  react  thought¬ 
fully  to  the  ideas  acquired  and  to  inte¬ 
grate  them  effectively  with  previous  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

A  study  of  the  factors  that  seemed  to 
be  most  vital  in  influencing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  maturity  in  reading  among 
these  adults  was  very  revealing.  It 
showed  first  that  whereas  there  is  sub¬ 
stantial  correlation  between  the  amount 
of  education  and  personal  reading,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  factor.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  twenty-one  highly  mature 
readers  varied  all  the  way  from  little 
more  than  an  eighth-grade  education  to 
completion  of  a  Ph.D.  degree.  The  study 
showed  also  that  the  cultural  influence 
of  the  home  was  a  vital  factor.  Each  of 
the  mature  readers  had  the  advantage 
of  some  cultural  stimulation  at  home 
which  varied  widely  in  amount  and 
kind.  However,  their  reports  revealed 
clear  evidence  of  a  favorable  attitude  in 
the  home  toward  reading  and  its  in¬ 
herent  values,  as  well  as  toward  other 
forms  of  cultural  contacts. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  mature  readers  reported  that 
at  some  point  in  his  formative  years  he 
had  had  rewarding  contacts  with  good 
literature.  He  had  also  received  care¬ 
fully  planned  instruction  which  aided 
him  in  discovering  the  various  values 
inherent  in  good  literature  and  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  growing  appreciation  of  it. 
These  constructive  influences  often  be¬ 


gan  to  operate  during  early  school  years. 
But  in  some  cases  they  were  delayed  un¬ 
til  high  school  or  college  years.  But  in 
the  case  of  each  reader  there  were  such 
contacts  and  guidance  and  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  value. 

Concluding  Statements 

The  facts  secured  through  the  studies 
referred  to  above  justify  a  series  of  con¬ 
clusions  and  pointed  questions.  Because 
of  the  limitations  of  space  little  more 
can  be  done  here  than  identify  some  of 
the  probems  faced. 

1.  Definite  progress  has  been  made 
during  recent  decades  in  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  reading  among  elementary- 
school  pupils.  This  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  increasing  effort  made  by  teachers 
to  promote  desirable  reading  interests, 
to  the  increasing  number  of  carefully 
prepared,  attractive  books  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  yearly,  and  to  the  provision  in 
school  of  time  for  personal  reading. 
Since  the  extent  of  the  personal  reading 
of  books  by  elementary-school  graduates 
decreases  materially  as  they  leave  school 
or  continue  their  education,  certain 
challenging  questions  arise:  What  error 
or  deficiency  occurs  in  our  efforts  to 
stimulate  permanent  habits  of  personal 
reading  that  results  in  disappointing  re¬ 
sults  after  pupils  leave  the  elementary 
school?  Is  it  enough  merely  to  provide 
opportunity  for  pupils  to  engage  in  un¬ 
assigned  reading  of  their  own  choice? 
Since  students  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  vary  widely  in  the  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  reading  in  which  they  engage, 
what  are  the  factors  or  conditions  that 
lead  to  much  personal  reading  among 
students  in  some  cases  and  very  little 
in  others? 

2.  Since  inability  to  read  was  found 
to  be  a  limiting  factor  in  respect  to 
amount  of  personal  reading  in  which 
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children  and  young  people  engage,  two 
pointed  questions  arise:  Does  instruc- 
tion  in  reading  in  the  grades  carry  pu¬ 
pils  to  a  level  of  competence  that  enables 
them  to  read  the  materials  that  are  of 
most  interest  to  them  as  they  mature? 
Can  we  Justify  any  longer  the  failure 
to  continue  developmental  reading  in¬ 
struction  in  high  schools? 

3.  The  reports  from  the  more  ma¬ 
ture  readers  indicated  that  the  home 
is  a  vital  influence  in  stimulating  in¬ 
terests  in  cultural  pursuits,  including 
reading.  This  suggests  three  challenging 
questions:  Are  teachers  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  extent  and  nature  of 
such  influences  in  the  homes  of  their 
respective  pupils?  Does  the  school  sur¬ 
round  pupils  with  sufficient  cultural 
influences  to  make  up  in  part  for  the 
deficiencies  of  some  homes  and  to  re¬ 
inforce  those  in  others?  Is  there  suf¬ 
ficiently  close  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  parents  to.  insure  maximum 
progress  in  promoting  desirable  reading 
interests  and  tastes? 

4.  The  information  secured  showed 
clearly  that  mature  readers  have  ac¬ 
quired  compelling  motives  for  reading 
and  centers  of  interest  that  lead  to  wide 
reading.  In  our  efforts  to  develop  wide 


personal  reading  are  we  concentrating 
too  largely  on  the  stimulation  of  read¬ 
ing  as  an  end  in  itself?  Are  we  giving 
sufficient  time  to  the  stimulation  of  in¬ 
terests  and  curiosities  in  all  school  ac¬ 
tivities  that  serve  as  motivating  centers 
for  personal  reading?  Do  content  teach¬ 
ers  assume  their  full  responsibility  for 
stimulating  in  their  respective  fields 
challenging  interests  that  lead  to  self- 
impelled  avocational  reading?  In  some 
way  or  other  we  must  establish  inter¬ 
ests  in  things,  events,  people  and  activ¬ 
ities  that  will  lead  to  on-going  personal 
reading. 

5.  The  reports  indicated  that  each 
mature  reader  had  at  some  time  in  his 
school  experience  come  in  contact  with 
a  teacher  who  helped  him  to  identify 
the  values  inherent  in  good  reading.  Are 
we  providing  in  our  schools  today  the 
guidance  needed  to  help  pupils  discover 
the  rewards  and  values  inherent  in 
good  literature  in  addition  to  those  that 
the  pupils  are  prepared  to  acquire  on 
their  own?  These  and  other  related  ques¬ 
tions  merit  serious  study  if  we  are  to 
develop  a  generation  of  young  people 
and  adults  who  turn  to  reading  regular¬ 
ly  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  inspiration 
and  guidance. 
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jMLaster  teachers  and  practicing  spe¬ 
cialists  in  reading  have  long  recognized 
that  efficient  reading  requires  the  auto¬ 
matic  use  of  phonic  and  other  word¬ 
learning  skills.  When  these  skills  are  not 
taught,  the  child,  left  to  shift  for  him¬ 
self,  develops  his  own  system.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  these  haphazard,  pupil-developed 
systems  too  often  are  clumsy  and  inef¬ 
fective.  Hence,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
systematic  teaching  of  these  skills,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  child’s  needs.  (1,2,  10, 
11,  12,  13) 

Systematic  Preparation 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  systematic 
development  of  phonic  skills  is  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  child  is  introduced  to  reading 
— whether  he  is  in  the  kindergarten  or 
the  first  grade.  At  this  time,  there  are 
two  considerations: 

First,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  oral 
language  (listening  and  speaking)  skills 
as  preparation  for  reading  readiness  ac¬ 
tivities.  For  example,  the  child  is  taught 
how  to  listen  to  a  simple  story  and  how 
to  tell  a  story  in  sequence;  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  simple  shapes  of 
pictured  things  and  between  sounds  in 
general;  how  to  think  in  sentences;  how 
to  interpret  pictures,  etc. 

Second,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  a 
readiness  for  reading,  which  takes  the 
child  into  the  beginning  steps.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  child  is  taught  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  letters  and  between 
word  forms;  how  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  rhyming  parts  of  words;  how 


to  read  from  left  to  right;  how  to  asso¬ 
ciate  names  with  characters  in  a  book; 
how  to  read  one-line  texts  of  a  picture 
story;  etc.  (2) 

So  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  sys¬ 
tematic,  informal,  and  differentiated 
preparation  for  reading  begins  when  the 
child  enters  school  in  the  kindergarten 
or  the  first  grade.  This  preparation  de¬ 
velops  (1)  interests  which  take  the 
child  to  reading,  (2)  awareness  of  the 
sounds  of  spoken  words  and  of  the 
angles,  curves,  and  vertical  lines  of 
written  words,  and  (3)  ability  to  think 
in  his  language.  (7) 

Beginning  Reading 

At  this  point  the  teacher  makes  a 
decision  regarding  how  she  will  teach 
the  child  to  tell  one  word  from  another. 
She  may  decide  to  use  the  word,  or  tell¬ 
ing,  “method”  to  develop  what  has  been 
called  a  sight  vocabulary.  This  telling 
approach — dignified  by  the  pedagogical 
term  word  method — is  a  memory  test 
for  the  pupil.  A  child  with  the  necessary 
attention  span  may  survive  this  method 
by  working  out  his  own  system.  (1,  2) 

This  word  “method”  has  one  advan¬ 
tage:  the  teacher  needs  no  preparation 
in  either  phonetics  (the  science  of 
speech  sounds)  or  phonics  (the  relating 
of  speech  sounds  to  their  letter  repre¬ 
sentatives).  Moreover,  she  can  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  need,  meaning,  auditory  set, 
feedback,  generalizations,  applications, 
and  other  factors  in  the  perception 
(i.e.,  knowing)  of  words.  (1,  7) 
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The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  word, 
or  telling,  “method”  is  that  too  many 
children  become  confused  by  having  to 
memorize  a  large  number  of  sight  words 
(i.e.,  words  they  can  recognize  at  sight) 
before  they  are  helped  with  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  sounds  and  phono¬ 
grams  representing  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  may 
decide  to  use  a  phonic  method  with  be¬ 
ginners.  (5)  In  this  instance,  she  helps 
them  to: 

1 .  Associate  the  first  sounds  of  spok¬ 
en  words  with  the  first  letter  or 
letters;  e.g.,  the  sound  of  m  in 
the  spoken  word  me  with  the  let¬ 
ter  m  in  the  written  word  me; 
the  sound  (blend)  of  st  in  stop 
with  the  letters  st. 

2.  Associate  the  rhyming  part  of  a 
spoken  word  with  the  letters 
(vowel  or  vowel-consonant)  rep¬ 
resenting  those  sounds;  e.g.,  the 
sound  ook  in  the  spoken  word 
look  with  the  ook  in  the  printed 
word  look;  the  sound  of  ay  in 
in  play  with  the  letters  ay. 

3.  Blend  first  consonants  of  words; 
e.g.,  the  b  of  the  spoken  word 
big  with  the  I  of  the  spoken  word 
look  to  make  the  sound  of  bl  in 
the  spoken  word  blue.  (The  next 
step  is  the  identification  of  the 
letters  bl  in  the  written  word 
blue,  representing  the  blend.) 

4.  Blend  the  first  consonant  sound 
of  a  known  word  with  the 
rhyming  part  (vowel  or  vowel- 
consonant)  of  another  known 
word  to  make  a  new  word;  e.g., 
the  first  consonant  of  (m)y  with 
the  rhyming  part  of  c(a«)  to 
make  man.  (The  next  step  is  the 
identification  of  the  phonograms 
m  and  an,  representing  the 
blend.) 


5.  Check  the  use  (meaning)  of  the 

word  in  its  sentence  setting. 

When  the  teacher  elects  to  teach 
phonics  to  beginners,  she  assumes  that 
they  need  as  much  (or  more)  syste¬ 
matic  help  in  telling  one  word  from  an¬ 
other  as  they  will  later.  She  also  takes 
for  granted  that  learning  to  know  a  word 
calls  for  a  study  of  ( 1 )  the  word  form 
as  well  as  (  2  )  its  meaning. 

Systematic  Sequences 

The  foundation  for  building  phonic 
skills  is  laid  in  the  language  readiness 
and  reading  readiness  stages  of  learn¬ 
ing.  An  awareness  of  the  relationship 
between  the  sounds  of  spoken  words 
and  the  letters  representing  them  in 
written  words  is  taught  as  the  child 
meets  each  new  word  in  a  reading  situa¬ 
tion.  In  beginning  reading,  as  well  as 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  readiness 
stage,  this  phonic  learning  is  reinforced 
by  teaching  the  child  how  to  use  picture 
clues  (e.g.,  to  names  or  action),  con¬ 
figuration  clues  (e.g.,  comparing  or  con¬ 
trasting  lengths  and  shapes  of  words), 
and  context  clues  (e.g.,  and  to  connect 
two  ideas)  to  word  identification  or  rec¬ 
ognition. 

In  general,  the  following  sequence  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  merit: 

1 .  Letter  phonics 

a.  First  consonant  sounds  of 
words 

b.  Rhyming  parts  of  words 

c.  Vowels  and  final  consonants 

( 1 )  Analysis  of  the  rhym¬ 
ing  parts 

(2)  Generalization  regard¬ 
ing  the  sounds  of  vow¬ 
els  and  consonants  in 
syllables;  e.g.,  one  vow¬ 
el  in  a  one-syllable  word 
usually  has  the  short 
sound. 
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(Note:  The  child  first  learns  the 
sounds  of  letters  in  words.  Later, 
he  studies  the  different  phono¬ 
grams  that  represent  a  sound; 
e.g.,  short  e  may  be  represented 
by  e  in  red  or  ea  in  bread.") 

2.  Phonics  of  syllables 

a.  Syllables 

( 1 )  Hearing  number  of  syl¬ 
lables  in  spoken  words 

(2)  Identifying  syllables  in 
written  words 

b.  Inflectional  endings;  e.g.,  ing 
as  in  working  and  er  in 
brighter 

c.  Suffixes;  e.g.,  ly  in  kindly 

d.  Roots 

e.  Prefixes;  e.g.,  un  in  unhappy 

f.  Accent  (stress) 

3.  Respellings  in  dictionary 

The  above  sequence  takes  the  child 
gradually  from  letter  phonics  to  syllable 
phonics  to  dictionary  respellings.  There 
is  no  need  to  break  this  sequence  into 
three  different,  unrelated  parts  (i.e.,  to 
trichotomize).  For  example,  the  child 
applies  his  letter  phonics  to  the  syllables 
of  words.  He  applies  his  letter  and  sylla¬ 
ble  phonics  to  the  interpretation  of  re¬ 
spellings  in  the  dictionary.  Therefore, 
the  child’s  learning  sequence  is  continu¬ 
ous.  { 

Generalization^:  Vowels 

It  is  a  truism  that  rote  memorization 
of  phonic  rules  contributes  nothing  to 
the  child’s  automatic  use  of  phonic 
skills.  In  fact,  some  pupils  are  confused 
because  they  do  not  understand  how  or 
when  to  apply  a  rule.  Therefore,  the 
memorizing  of  rules  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  making  of  generalizations  (rules) 
based  on  personal  observations  of  words. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  help  the 
child  make  generalizations  based  on  his 
own  experiences  with  groups  of  words. 
For  example,  common  words  include 


man,  and,  at,  can,  has,  hat,  ran,  etc. 
having  a  short  a  vowel  sound.  Before 
the  child  concentrates  on  this  vowel 
sound  and  the  letter  representing  it,  he 
has  learned: 

1 .  The  sounds  of  c  in  can,  h  in  hat, 
etc. 

2.  The  sounds  of  the  rhyming  parts 
(vowel-consonant)  in  mQan), 
hQat),  etc. 

3.  The  sounds  of  the  last  consonant 
in  ca(,n),  haCs),  etc. 

The  next  step,  then,  is  to  help  the 
child  tune  his  hearing  to  the  short 
sound  of  a.  To  take  this  step,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  contrast  the  short  a 
sound  with  some  other  sound.  Since 
common  words  include  big,  did,  this, 
etc.,  he  may  be  taught  to  hear  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  vowel  sounds  in 
his — has,  big — at,  etc.  If  he  has  no 
emotional  or  hearing  handicap  to  block 
his  learning,  he  soon  learns  to  hear  (to 
contrast)  the  sounds  of  short  a  and  short 
i. 

After  the  child  learns  to  hear  a  given 
vowel  sound,  he  is  taught  the  letter  rep¬ 
resenting  that  sound.  For  example,  he 
generalizes  that  the  letter  a  in  has,  hat, 
back,  etc.  represents  the  same  vowel 
sound.  He  also  generalizes  that  the  let¬ 
ter  i  in  him,  his,  this,  etc.  stands  for 
the  same  vowel  sound. 

While  words  with  the  short  a  sound 
are  being  met  daily  in  the  child’s  read¬ 
ing,  words  with  other  sounds  of  a  are 
met.  For  example,  he  frequently  sees 
came,  late,  make,  name,  and  other 
words  with  the  long  a  vowel.  Therefore, 
he  is  guided  in  the  examination  of  man, 
and,  at,  etc  so  that  he  obtains  enough 
related  facts  to  decide  that  when  only 
only  one  letter  a  is  seen  in  a  word,  this 
a  is  usually  short. 
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This  same  procedure  is  followed  to 
help  the  child  generalize  on  short  i 
(e.g.,  did,  big),  short  e  (e.g.,  get,  yes), 
short  o  (e.g.,  not,  got),  and  short  u 
(schwa  as  in  nut,  brush).  After  he  has 
generalized  on  three  more  short  vowel 
situations  (e.g.,  short  a,  e,  i),  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  broader  generalization ; 
one  letter  in  a  word  may  have  its  short 
vowel  sound.  This  rule  applies  to  the 
words  black,  best,  big,  box,  but. 

Up  to  this  point  the  child  has  been 
guided  through  a  sequence  of  generali¬ 
zations  regarding  ( 1 )  each  short  vowel 
sound,  (2)  the  letter  usually  represent¬ 
ing  each  sound,  (3)  the  sound  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  vowel  letter  in  word  with  only  one 
vowel  letter,  and  (4)  the  short  sound  of 
different  vowel  letters  in  words.  This 
same  procedure  is  used  for  long  vowel 
sounds  and  other  vowel  situations. 

The  final  step  in  the  teaching  of  gen¬ 
eralizations  (rules)  regarding  vowel  let¬ 
ters  and  their  sounds  is  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  new  words.  In  first-  and  second- 
readers,  the  pupil  is  guided  into  apply¬ 
ing  the  short  vowel  rule,  for  example, 
to  fun,  fish,  and  many  other  one-syllable 
words.  However,  he  is  also  meeting 
more  and  more  two-syllable  and  larger 
words  (e.g.,  little,  kitten)  to  which  he 
can  apply  the  short  vowel  rule.  But  first 
he  must  be  able  to  hear  syllables  in 
spoken  words  and  to  see  these  syllables 
in  written  words.  Later  he  learns  to  hear 
accented  syllables  and  to  decide  which 
syllables  of  a  written  word  may  be  ac¬ 
cented. 

Generalizations,  or  rules,  regarding 
the  sounds  of  phonograms  is  somewhat 
hazardous.  For  example,  there  are  about 
68  chances  in  100  that  words  ending 
in  a  final  e  have  a  long  vowel  sound  as 
in  take,  five,  rode,  and  use.  There  are 
32  chances  in  100  that  this  type  of 
word  will  have  some  other  vowel  sound 


as  in  done,  come,  some.  Some  rules 
have  even  fewer  applications  while 
others — such  as  the  long  e  sound  of  y 
in  windy  and  many — may  have  more 
applications.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
the  child  is  taught  (1)  exceptions  to 
rule  and  (2)  habit  of  checking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  its  sentence  or 
paragraph  setting. 

Three  vowel  rules  appear  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  : 

1 .  One  vowel  letter  in  a  word  usual¬ 
ly  is  short  as  is  hat,  egg,  hid,  got, 
and  but.  This  also  holds  true  for 
accented  syllables  as  in  attCa)ck 
and  att(,e)ntion. 

2.  A  vowel  is  usually  long  in  a  word 
ending  with  e  and  the  e  is  silent 
as  in  safe  and  ice.  This  applies  to 
accented  syllables  as  in  re- 
plCa)ce. 

3.  When  two  vowel  letters  are  side 
by  side,  the  first  is  usually  long 
and  the  second  is  silent  as  in 
gCoa)t  and  sQea)t.  This  also 
holds  true  in  accented  syllables 
as  in  lCea)dership. 

Generalizations:  Consonants 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  teaching  con¬ 
sonant  sounds  is  to  help  the  child  tune 
his  hearing  to  them.  He  is  taught,  for 
example,  to  hear  the  simple  sound  of 
m  in  my  and  the  blend  of  st  in  stop. 
Then  he  is  taught  to  hear,  for  example, 
the  simple  sound  of  I  in  tail  and  the 
blend  of  It  in  felt.  In  teaching  both  first 
and  last  consonants,  the  child  first 
learns  to  hear  the  undistorted  conson¬ 
ant  sounds  in  words  before  he  identifies 
the  letters  which  stand  for  those  sounds. 

It  is  easy  for  the  child  to  say  the 
sound  of  long  a,  the  sound  of  er,  and 
other  vowel  sounds  in  isolation  without 
distorting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
cannot  say  the  isolated  sounds  of  b,  p, 
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St,  and  other  consonants  without  dis¬ 
torting  them.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  hear  and  say  consonant 
sounds  in  combination  with  vowel 
sounds;  that  is,  in  syllables  and  words. 

Confusion  results  when  the  child  is 
taught  that  huh-erd,  for  example,  is 
bird.  Bird  is  a  one-syllable  word,  but  the 
distortion  of  the  consonant  sound  pro¬ 
duces  a  two-syllable  word.  This  confu¬ 
sion  is  compounded  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  him  to  hear  the  syllables 
in  singing,  kindly,  and  happen,  and 
other  two-syllable  words. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  types 
of  generalizations  regarding  consonants 
that  are  taught: 

1.  Consonant  letters  before  the  vow¬ 
el  may  be  blended  to  make  a 
sound,  as  in  (st)op,  (^tr')ain, 
and  Qpr')etty. 

2.  Consonant  sounds  after  a  vowel 
may  be  blended  to  make  a  sound, 
as  in  juCmp),  staQnd'),  and 
reQst^less. 

3.  The  wh  in  when,  what,  etc. 
stands  for  the  hw  sound. 

4.  The  qu  in  (iqu')ick,  sCqu')irrel, 
etc,  stands  for  the  kw  sound. 

5.  The  ck  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
as  in  baQck'),  qui(,ck')er,  stands 
for  the  k  sound. 

6.  The  nk  in  drink  and  bunk  stands 
for  the  ngk  sound. 

7.  The  c  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in 
Cc')ent„  Cc')ircus,  and  Cc')ycle, 
stands  for  the  s  sound. 

8.  The  sound  of  g  before  e,  as  in 
(g)em  and  Qg^eography,  often 
stands  for  the  ;  sound  (soft  g). 
Generalizations:  Syllables 

The  number  of  syllables  in  words 
tends  to  increase  at  successive  reader 
levels.  For  example,  the  beginner  meets 
a,  and,  the,  and  many  other  common 
one-syllable  words  more  often  than  he 


meets  airplane,  something,  experiments, 
and  other  words  of  more  than  one  syl¬ 
lable.  This  situation  makes  it  possible 
for  the  child  to  make  automatic  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  phonic  skills  to  one- 
syllable  words  and  to  gradually  apply 
these  skills  to  the  syllables  of  longer 
words. 

As  the  child  learns  his  letter  (or 
phonogram)  phonics,  he  begins  to  ap¬ 
ply  his  skills  to  the  syllables  of  words. 
This  application  of  phonics  to  the  syl¬ 
lables,  or  pronunciation  units,  of  words 
is  done  in  four  steps: 

1.  Hearing  the  number  of  syllables 
in  common  spoken  words,  as  in 
singing,  farmer,  many 

2.  Identifying  the  syllables  in  writ¬ 
ten  words,  as  the  sing  and  the 
ing  in  singing 

3.  Deciding  which  syllable  is  ac¬ 
cented,  as  cross  in  across  and 
gard  in  garden 

4.  Applying  phonic  skills  to  the 
syllables  of  new  words,  as  the  ar 
or  er  in  f(ar)w(er).  (This  ac¬ 
tivity  is  usually  introduced  in 
Step  2.) 

The  above  four  steps  are  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  child  to  syllable  phonics. 
They  take  the  child  from  hearing  the 
syllables  to  seeing  the  syllables.  Finally, 
they  help  him  apply  what  he  already 
knows  about  letter  phonograms  to  syl¬ 
lables.  This  procedure  makes  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  syllable  phonics  very  easy  because 
there  is  no  break  in  the  sequence  of 
learning.  (9) 

In  reading  situations,  however,  the 
child  begins  with  the  unkown  written 
word  and  applies  his  phonic  skills. 
Using  the  learning  skills  listed  above,  he 
can  be  taken  through  these  steps: 

1 .  In  how  many  places  do  you  see  a 
vowel  or  a  group  of  vowel  letters 
that  has  one  sound? 
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In  the  word  f(a)th(er),  he 
would  see  vowel  letters  in  two 
places:  a  and  er.  In  explode,  he 
would  see  vowel  letters  in  three 
places.  But  he  knows  that  the 
hnal  e  is  usally  silent,  leaving 
“sounded”  vowel  letters  in  two 
places. 

2.  Then  how  many  syllables  does 
the  word  have? 

He  soon  learns  that  a  word  has 
as  many  syllables  as  it  has  vowel 
situations.  For  example,  he  sees 
the  e  and  the  or  in  rCe')pCor')t 
and  decides  it  has  tw'o  syllables. 
Or,  he  notes  the  two  e’s  and  the 
o  in  d<ie')vQe')Ko')p  to  decide 
that  it  has  three  syllables.  He  also 
learns  syllabic  I,  m,  n,  r,  and  y, 
as  in  nickCel'),  freedCom') ,  butt- 
Con'),  rubbCer),  and  carrCy). 

When  deciding  how  many  syl¬ 
lables  an  unknown  word  may 
have,  the  child  also  looks  for  the 
ed  ending.  He  has  been  taught 
to  observe  that  ed  adds  an  extra 
syllable  when  the  root  word  ends 
in  d  or  t,  as  in  banded  and 
hunted.  In  other  words — such 
as  begged,  cooked,  sailed — the 
ed  does  not  add  an  extra  syllable. 

3.  Which  syllable  is  accented? 

This  step  is  omitted  until  the 
child  has  (1)  mastered  the  first 
two  steps  and  (2)  learned  to 
identify  common  root  words,  in¬ 
flectional  endings,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes. 

First,  the  pupil  learns  that 
many  two-  and  three-syllable 
words  are  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  as  in  (fath)er,  (fcapp)- 
en,  Cgent)le,  (lucfe)y,  (/ish)- 
^  ing,  Csick)ness,  Cposs)ible, 
Cnted)ium.  His  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  syllabic  r,  I,  m,  n,  r,  y; 


with  inflectional  endings  (e.g., 
ing);  and  with  suffixes  (e.g.,  en 
in  golden  and  less  in  restless) 
gives  him  a  feeling  for  the  un¬ 
accented  second  syllables. 

Second,  the  pupil  learns  to 
identify  common  unaccented  first 
syllables,  as  in  (a)boMt,  (de)- 
scribe,  (ex)cMse,  (i«)teMd, 
Cre)port.  He  generalizes  that  the 
accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word  unless  it  begins  with  a  com¬ 
mon  unaccented  syllable. 

4.  VV^hat  vowel  rule  will  help  you 
with  the  first  syllable? 

In  accented  first  syllables  of 
unknown  words,  a  vowel  rule 
may  be  applied.  For  example,  the 
single  vowel  (short)  rule  may  be 
applied  to  Csadd)le,  (ewp)eror, 
Cblizz)ard,  (cott)oM,  (MMm)I;er. 
The  rule  for  two  vowels  side  by 
side  (long)  may  be  applied  to 
Cpaint)ed,  Cdream)ing,  (woan)- 
ing. 

Vowel  rules  may  be  applied  to 
other  accented  syllables,  as  in  the 
second  syllable  of  inCvent),  ex- 
Cplain),  beCside). 

Because  pupils  have  already 
established  the  habit  of  left-to- 
right-word  attack,  they  are  taught 
to  quickly  identify  common  un¬ 
accented  last  syllables  (e.g.,  the 
er  of  butter)  as  well  as  common 
unaccented  first  syllables  (e.g., 
in  in  invent).  Or,  they  may  rule 
out  the  first  and  last  syllables,  as 
in  (co»j)  press  (or).  Developing 
this  type  of  versatility  in  the  use 
of  phonic  skills  helps  pupils  to 
quickly  strip  a  word  down  to  one 
unkown  syllable  which  may  be 
quickly  analyzed  into  consonant 
and  vowel  phonograms  for  iden¬ 
tification. 
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5.  What  is  the  usual  sound  of  a  giv¬ 
en  phonogram? 

To  increase  the  pupil’s  versa¬ 
tility,  he  is  taught  the  usual 
sounds  of  common  phonograms. 
For  example,  he  learns  very  early 
that  the  usual  sound  of  the  last 
syllable  y  in  many,  happy,  etc. 
is  long  e.  The  usual  sound  of  ar 
in  farther,  charging,  etc.  is  the 
sound  of  the  name  of  the  letter 
r;  of  oi  and  oy,  as  in  app(^oi')nt 
and  annCoy'),  is  oi;  of  ir  and  ur, 
as  in  bird  and  curtain,  is  the  ur 
of  hurt;  of  or,  as  in  corn,  is  the 
sound  of  the  word  or;  etc.  (9,  p. 
G  20). 

6.  What  is  the  word?  What  does  it 
mean  in  the  sentence  or  para¬ 
graph? 

When  the  child  meets  an  un¬ 
known  word  in  a  sentence,  he 
may  use  the  context  to  identify  it. 
However,  when  he  uses  phonic 
skills  to  identify  the  word,, he  is 
taught  to  always  check  the  word 
in  its  setting  to  see  if  it  fits.  This 
attention  to  meaning  develops 
the  automatic  use  of  phonic  skills 
so  that  the  pupil  can  keep  his 
mind  on  the  thought  of  the  con¬ 
text.  Developing  phonic  skills  in 
isolation  from  reading  situations 
(1)  develops  word  callers,  (2) 
overemphasizes  phonic  and  other 
perceptual  skills  in  the  reading 
process,  and  (3)  lowers  compre¬ 


hension.  Phonic  skills  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  purposeful  reading  situ¬ 
ations  so  that  they  are  used  auto¬ 
matically  in  all  reading  activities 
— leaving  the  reader’s  mind  free 
to  think  about  what  he  is  reading. 
After  all,  the  materials  of  read¬ 
ing  are  concepts  rather  than  word 
forms. 

Summary 

For  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  more 
advanced  pupil,  learning  (or  knowing) 
a  word  requires  ( 1 )  facility  in  applying 
phonic  skills  to  phonograms,  including 
syllables,  of  written  word  forms  for  pro¬ 
nunciation  purposes  and  (2)  ability  to 
identify  the  specific  use  (or  meaning) 
of  the  word.  In  other  words,  perceptual 
skills  and  thinking  abilities  are  insepa¬ 
rable;  each  is  indispensable. 

Foundations  for  word  perception  are 
laid  in  the  language  readiness  and  read¬ 
ing  readiness  programs.  On  these  foun¬ 
dations,  the  beginner  immediately  builds 
his  use  of  letter  (phonogram)  phonics. 
These  letter  phonic  skills  are  gradually 
and  easily  applied  automatically  to  the 
syllables  of  words.  In  turn,  these  letter 
and  syllable  phonic  skills  (including  the 
identification  of  roots  and  affixes)  are 
raised  to  higher  levels  when  the  pupil 
applies  them  to  the  interpretation  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  symbols  in  the  respelling  of 
dictionary  entries.  Hence,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  word  perception  skills  is  contin¬ 
uous  from  the  readiness  level  through 
the  mastery  of  dictionary  skills. 
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Freud:  The  Mind  of  the  Moralist. 
By  Philip  Ricff.  N.  Y.  Viking.  1959.  $6.00. 

The  impact  of  Sigmund  Freud  on  world 
thought  today  cannot  be  denied.  In  this  re¬ 
vealing  book,  Mr.  Rieff  examines  the  entire 
range  of  Freud’s  published  work,  clinical  as 
well  as  theoretical,  in  relation  to  their  bearing 
on  ethical  questions.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  volume  is  both  timely  and 
necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of 
Freud  and  for  the  full  utilization  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  contemporary  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  true  that  Freud  gave  no  answers 
and  no  ethical  imperatives.  Rather  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  contradictions  within  the  realm 
of  human  thought  and,  in  fact,  built  his 
therapy  upon  them.  Mr.  Rieff  does  a  very 
competent  job  in  tracing  the  development  of 
Freud’s  thought. — W.  P.  S. 

Star  Maker;  The  Story  of  D.  W. 
Griffith.  By  Homer  Croy.  N.  Y.  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  1959.  $3.95. 

D.  W.  Griffith  occupies  a  commanding 
place  in  the  history  of  the  movies.  It  can  well 
be  said  that  the  motion  picture  as  an  art  form 
dates  from  his  The  Birth  of  a  Nation.  Some 
of  his  other  Elms  include  Intolerance,  Hearts 
of  the  World,  Broken  Blossoms,  and  Orphans 
of  the  Storm.  His  stars  include  the  Gish  sis¬ 
ters,  Mae  Marsh,  Mary  Pickford,  Henry  B. 
Walthall,  Robert  Harron,  and  Owen  Moore. 
Unfortunately,  the  art  form  which  Griffith 
did  so  much  to  create  passed  him  by  and 
his  last  years  were  ones  of  frustration,  defeat, 
and  neglect.  A  brief,  but  informative,  biog¬ 
raphy. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Great  Civil  War.  By  Ft.  Col.  Al¬ 
fred  H.  Burne  and  Lt.  Col.  Peter  Young. 
London.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1959. 
36/—. 

The  “great  Civil  War”  of  this  book  is  not 
our  ow’n  War  Between  the  States  but,  rather, 
the  first  Civil  War  of  1642-1646  in  which 
such  figures  as  Prince  Rupert  and  Cromwell 
loomed  large.  The  authors,  two  British  Army 
men,  stress  the  miltary  aspects  of  the  war 
rather  than  the  political  issues.  The  resources 
of  both  sides,  the  raising  and  equipping  of 
the  armies,  the  strategy,  and  the  battles  re¬ 
ceive  full  attention.  The  New  Model  Army 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  has,  in  the  past,  received 
major  attention  but  the  authors  point  out 
that  this  military  machine  did  not  function 
until  late  in  the  war.  Consequently,  they  fill 
in  great  gaps  in  the  history  of  this  war  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  leaders  and  the  events  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  advent  of  Cromwell’s  hymn-singing 
fighting  force. — W.  P.  S, 

Above  All  A  Shepherd.  By  Ugo  Groppi 
and  Julius  Lombardi.  Translated  by  Salvator 
Attanasio.  N.  Y.  Kenedy.  1959.  $3.95. 

In  the  short  while  since  Pope  John  has 
worn  the  fisherman’s  ring,  he  has  impressed 
the  Western  World  by  his  great  sincerity, 
naturalness,  and  liberal  outlook.  This  book, 
incidentally  one  of  many  that  have  recently 
appeared,  tells  the  story  of  Angelo  Roncalli 
from  earliest  days  until  his  election  to  the 
See  of  Rome. — W.  P.  S. 


Reading  and  the  Language  Arts 

GERTRUDE  HILDRETH 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Language  is  primarily  speech,  only 
secondarily  the  interpretation  of  a 
graphic  symbol  system,  as  shown  both 
in  the  history  of  the  race  and  in  child 
life.  Learning  to  speak  normally  pre¬ 
cedes  learning  to  read,  and  in  turn 
reading  is  learned  ahead  of  written  ex¬ 
pression.  About  ten  years  are  required 
for  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue  in  the 
two  aspects  of  oral  and  graphic  com¬ 
munication.  By  age  five  or  six  the  typical 
child  can  speak  and  comprehend  speech 
outside  the  family  circle  and  has  suffi¬ 
cient  language  background  for  entering 
school.  However,  it  requires  another  five 
years  to  master  the  interpretation  and 
use  of  graphic  symbols  in  reading  and 
writing.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  child’s 
skills  in  oral  communication  continue  to 
advance  steadily. 

In  this  paper  my  purpose  will  be  to 

1.  Call  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  reading  process  and  the  interrela¬ 
tionships  between  reading  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  language 

2.  Suggest  some  hypotheses  concern¬ 
ing  children’s  acquisition  of  language  as 
it  relates  to  reading  and  learning  to 
read 

3.  Indicate  briefly  the  implications 
of  these  hypotheses,  facts,  and  generali¬ 
zations  for  school  instruction 

Common  Elements  in  the 
Comprehension  of  Oral  and 
Written  Language 

The  processes  of  comprehending  oral 
and  printed  language  have  a  number  of 
elements  in  common: 


Both  require  the  ability  to  perceive, 
distinguish,  and  retain  word  symbols; 
and  to  associate  meaning  with  them. 
Reading  is  a  process  of  decoding  and 
interpreting  the  printed  word  symbols 
which  compose  the  sentences. 

In  reading,  although  the  primary 
stimulation  is  visual  (or  tactile,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  blind),  there  are  also 
auditory  clues,  inner  speech  and  hear¬ 
ing,  residuals  of  memory  for  the  spoken 
sounds  of  the  words. 

The  learning  in  both  cases  is  gradual, 
sequential,  and  cumulative,  the  result 
of  continuous  practice  in  a  functional 
setting,  with  meaningful  material. 

The  two  processes  require  the  ability 
to  think  relationally,  to  reason,  and  to 
make  inferences. 

Both  processes  require  the  ability  to 
catch  meanings  from  partial,  minimum 
clues  for  swift,  fluent  comprehension; 
in  a  sense,  to  interpret  subjectively, 
paraphrasing,  by  "filling  in”  from  one’s 
background  of  experience  and  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  subject. 

Both  processes  require  the  ability  to 
look  or  listen  ahead  of  the  point  of  in¬ 
terpretation  for  fluent,  accurate  compre¬ 
hension.  This  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  mature  reader  or  listener. 

Reading  and  Oral  Language 
Interrelationships 

There  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  speech  and  comprehension  of  oral 
language,  and  the  interpretation  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  graphic  from.  Oral  language  is 
the  foundation  of  learning  to  read  for 
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all  except  the  deaf  child;  in  turn,  read¬ 
ing  makes  an  impressive  contribution  to 
the  child’s  linguistic  development  as 
soon  as  he  gains  some  fluency  and  in¬ 
dependence.  Even  the  younger  children 
recognize  the  relationship  of  reading 
and  oral  language  when  they  conclude 
on  first  seeing  their  familiar  “Humpty 
Dumpty”  or  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
poems  in  print  that  reading  is  nothing 
but  talk  recorded  on  paper. 

The  richer  the  child’s  language  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  better  his  command  of 
the  sp>oken  language,  the  more  rapid  his 
progress  in  reading,  as  a  general  rule. 
The  child’s  emerging  powers  in  oral 
language  expression  contribute  to  his 
success  in  learning  to  read,  both  be¬ 
cause  through  language  he  has  stored 
up  meanings  from  daily  life  experience, 
and  also  because  his  oral  background 
provides  the  foundation  for  learning  to 
recognize  the  recurring  phonetic  ele¬ 
ments  in  words.  Furthermore,  in  read¬ 
ing  we  depend  upon  our  aural-oral  lan¬ 
guage  habits  in  anticipating  meanings 
as  the  eyes  move  along  the  lines  from 
one  sentence  to  the  next. 

The  fact  that  progress  in  learning  to 
read  and  maturity  in  the  interpretation 
of  print  are  closely  associated  with  fa¬ 
cility  in  the  oral  use  of  language  comes 
from  several  different  sources: 

1 .  The  success  children  show  in 
learning  to  read  when  they  are  mature 
in  linguistic  development,  in  contrast  to 
the  disability  cases  in  reading  who  show 
language  retardation 

2.  Studies  of  the  nature  of  children’s 
reading  errors 

3.  Difficulties  exp>erienced  by  bi¬ 
linguals  and  deaf  children  in  learning 
to  read. 

4.  Problems  in  learning  to  read  a 
foreign  language 

How  easy  it  is  to  attach  meaning  to 


print  when  the  words  and  expressions 
are  already  a  part  of  one’s  oral  vocabu¬ 
lary;  furthermore,  the  learner  is  more 
apt  to  retain  words  met  in  reading  that 
express  what  he  has  seen,  heard,  said: 

The  bird  flew  out  of  its  cage. 

My  birthday  cake  had  six  candles. 

We  went  out  to  the  airport  and 
saw  a  plane  come  out  of  the 
hangar. 

Reading  Disability  Cases — Dyslexia 
is  closely  associated  with  linguistic  im¬ 
maturity,  speech  delay,  uncouth  speech 
and  speech  defects.  Dr.  B.  R.  Bucking¬ 
ham  pointed  out  some  years  ago  that 
many  children  who  seemed  deficient  in 
reading  were  primarily  deficient  in  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  needed 
basic  training  or  retraining  in  oral  com¬ 
munication.  Similar  conclusions  have 
been  reached  by  Dr.  Chester  Bennett, 
Marion  Monroe,  Frances  P.  Gaines,  and 
others.  Dr.  Donald  Durrell  has  repeated¬ 
ly  pointed  out  the  defects  of  slow  readers 
in  articulation,  their  inability  to  discrim¬ 
inate  common  sounds  in  familar  words. 
Lack  of  oral  fluency  not  only  impairs 
retention  of  new  words  and  expressions, 
but  prevents  the  child  from  making  use 
of  inner  speech  in  silent  reading. 

Reading  becomes  tedious  and  difficult 
without  the  oral  foundation,  witness  the 
difficulty  deaf  and  dumb  children  have 
in  learning  to  read  because  they  have 
access  only  to  the  visual  sensory  avenue 
for  word  perception,  and  lack  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  speaking  that  normal-hear¬ 
ing  children  gain  in  the  early  childhood 
years. 

The  Nature  of  Reading  Errors — 'The 
nature  of  errors  children  make  in  read¬ 
ing  also  confirms  the  close  association 
between  oral  language  habits  and  read¬ 
ing  achievement.  Immature  oral  lan¬ 
guage  habits  and  uncouth  speech  pat¬ 
terns  tend  to  be  perseverated  in  reading. 
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e.g.,  “The  boy  yelled  across  the  room,” 
for,  “The  boy  called  across  the  room;” 
"Her  s  got  a  doll”  fof  “She  has  a  doll,” 
etc. 

The  Case  of  the  Bilingual  Child — 
When  reading  instruction  is  forced 
ahead  of  learning  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  text,  great  difficulty  ensues.  The 
result  is  parroting  of  oral  pronunciation 
rather  than  genuine  reading  with  under¬ 
standing.  The  studies  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Tire- 
man  and  others  have  furnished  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  the  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  by  foreign-speaking  children  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  to  read  English.  Tireman 
found  that  46  per  cent  of  common  Eng¬ 
lish  words  were  not  understood  by  4  th 
Grade  Spanish  speaking  children.  “This 
is  a  chilly  morning,”  said  the  teacher, 
but  the  children  thought  she  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  familiar  southern  dish.  Pedro 
knows  and  uses  the  word  “gun,”  but 
when  the  teacher  used  the  word  "gone” 
he  insisted  that  it  was  the  same  word. 
At  school  these  children  are  drilled  on 
common  words  such  as  “look”  or  "moon” 
a  hundred  times,  but  the  word  still  re¬ 
mains  meaningless  to  them,  and  cannot 
be  retained  either  for  reading  or  spell¬ 
ing. 

Learning  to  Read  a  Foreign  Language 
— Plenty  of  people  have  learned  to  read 
a  foreign  language  with  only  scant  oral 
knowledge,  but  this  is  a  slow,  tedious, 
discouraging  process.  Learning  to  read 
the  new  language  is  far  easier  for  one 
who  can  already  speak  it  fluently.  A 
high  school  French  teacher  says  that  she 
prefers  not  to  put  textbooks  containing 
reading  selections  in  the  hands  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  early  stages  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  both  because  premature  in¬ 
troduction  to  reading  might  delay  the 
children’s  acquisition  of  oral  fluency, 
but  also  because  she  senses  their  need 


for  speaking  as  a  basic  for  associating 
print  with  meaning  and  for  working  out 
new  words  independently  through  pho¬ 
netic  clues. 

Oral  Expression  and  Word  Mastery 

Pronouncing  words  aloud  definitely 
aids  word  retention  through  the  clang 
associations  formed;  at  the  same  time 
it  builds  auditory  discrimination  on 
which  sounding  out  new  words  depends; 
e.g.: 

invitation  refreshments 

magazine  performance 
Sputnik  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  word 
we  all  learned  instantly  on  that  momen¬ 
tous  October  4th  through  oral  and  visu¬ 
al  associations;  soon  even  the  four-year- 
olds  were  comprehending  the  word,  say¬ 
ing  it,  and  even  recognizing  it  in  print. 

Incidentally,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  typical  child  recog¬ 
nizes  and  comprehends  best  the  words 
that  he  himself  has  used  in  speaking  in 
a  variety  of  situations.  He  might  fail  to 
comprehend  a  word  such  as  “numerous” 
in  print  even  though  he  has  heard  the 
teacher  use  the  term:  “Joey,  you  made 
numerous  errors  in  your  arithmetic- 
paper,”  unless  he  himself  has  repeated 
the  expression  and  used  the  term  on 
other  occasions. 

The  intimate  relationship  between 
the  two  processes  of  learning  to  read 
and  learning  to  speak  also  suggest  the 
hypothesis  that  any  visually  normal 
child  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  learn  to  speak  on  the  level  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  child  at  age  six  or  seven,  should  he 
able  to  learn  to  read;  as  a  corollary,  his 
progress  in  learning  to  read  would  be 
somewhat  comparable  to  his  rate  and 
progress  in  learning  to  speak,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  he  has  had  normal  op¬ 
portunities  for  learning. 
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The  Contribution  of  Reading  to 
Vocabulary  Building 

Throughout  the  early  years,  the 
child’s  oral  vocabulary  runs  ahead  of  his 
ability  to  recognize  words  in  print,  but 
around  the  age  of  11  or  12,  in  typical 
cases,  the  reading  vocabulary  catches  up 
with  the  speaking  vocabulary,  and  from 
then  on  the  individual  learns  more  of  his 
active  and  passive  vocabulary  by  read¬ 
ing  than  by  speaking  and  listening.  In 
fact,  his  opportunities  for  vocabulary 
extension  through  reading  are  almost 
limitless: 

typhoon,  industrial,  reconnoiter, 
symphony,  schooner,  cathedral, 
etc. 

Another  point  is  that  writing  words 
also  serves  to  fix  the  new  words  in  mind 
as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
was  appointed  class  secretar}',  and  need¬ 
ing  to  write  the  word  secretary  frequent¬ 
ly,  quickly  learned  it;  or  the  boy  who 
said  he  could  never  forget  ‘Tour  friend” 
after  having  written  the  expression  thir¬ 
ty  times  on  valentines  sent  to  his  class¬ 
mates. 

Relative  Competence  through  Reading 
and  through  Listening 

An  interesting  question  is  the  learn¬ 
er’s  comparative  skill  in  comprehending 
through  reading  and  through  listening 
at  all  levels  of  his  development.  On  the 
whole,  little  difference  has  been  found 
between  the  ability  to  comprehend 
through  reading  or  listening  to  material 
of  comparable  difficulty  once  tbe  stage 
of  minimum  literacy  has  been  reached. 
Evenutally,  however,  comprehending 
through  listening  proves  to  be  slower 
than  grasp  of  meaning  through  reading 
because  the  mature  reader  can  proceed 
at  his  own  rapid  rate. 


Implications  for  Teaching  Reading 
and  the  Language  Arts 

A  number  of  implications  can  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  and  generaliza¬ 
tions  : 

Children  should  have  reached  a  typi¬ 
cal  six-year  level  of  facility  in  speaking 
before  they  are  taught  to  read.  Reading 
readiness  is  primarily  a  matter  of  lin¬ 
guistic  background  and  experience.  The 
aural-oral  link  is  recognized  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  progress  as  well  as  to  the 
child’s  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in 
learning  to  read. 

A  conversational  method  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  children  to  respond  in¬ 
formally  to  their  own  sentences  in  print, 
to  story  book  and  picture  book  reading, 
talking  to  print  that  is  accompanied  by 
lively  pictures  which  serve  to  clarify 
and  enhance  meanings,  is  the  proper  in¬ 
troduction  to  reading.  When  experience 
in  reading  is  linked  in  the  early  stages 
with  oral  expression  and  later  on  with 
written  composition,  reading  becomes  a 
more  meaningful  experience  and  in¬ 
structional  time  can  be  saved. 

Teachers  also  report  that  children’s 
attitudes  are  better  when  they  read 
aloud  to  the  class,  to  the  teacher,  or  to 
each  other.  This  is  true  not  only  of  pri¬ 
mary  pupils,  but  upper  graders  as  well. 
The  whole  process  seems  more  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  children  when  they  hear 
themselves  saying  the  sentences  as  they 
would  in  speaking. 

Oral  language  work  related  to  and 
growing  out  of  reading  experiences 
should  continue  throughout  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  and  junior  high  scool  period. 
Every  reading  lesson  should,  in  fact,  be 
a  language  lesson,  with  discussion  be¬ 
forehand  of  what  is  to  be  read;  with  re¬ 
telling,  questioning,  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  the  reading,  possibly  dramatization 
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and  some  original  written  work.  In  turn, 
the  children’s  activities  in  written  ex¬ 
pression  should  be  used  to  contribute  to 
interest  and  skill  in  reading,  e.g.,  a  class 
newspaper  project.  All  aspects  of  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  interwoven  with  the 
on-going  experiences  children  are  hav¬ 
ing  in  their  school  studies,  and  with 
their  life  outside  of  school. 

Above  the  primary  grades,  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  to  continue  to  work  on 
improvement  in  oral  expression  as  a 
basis  for  fluent  grasp  of  meaning  in 
print;  and  in  turn,  to  relate  both  read¬ 
ing  and  oral  expression  to  on-going 
curriculum  projects,  e.g.,  “Daniel 
Doone”  or  “Modern  Inventions.” 

Full  use  is  made  of  modern  audio¬ 
visual  media  for  enriching  children’s 
experiences  with  language  in  all  forms, 
— film  strips,  slides,  movies,  kinescope, 
recordings,  radio,  and  T.V. 


Individual  differences  in  children’s 
linguistic  aptitudes  due  to  a  multitude 
of  factors  will  always  be  evident,  and 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
adapting  language  instruction  to  indi¬ 
vidual  children. 

Summary 

In  summary,  this  paper  has  outlined 
the  interrelationships  between  reading 
and  other  forms  of  linguistic  experience. 
The  implications  of  these  findings  for 
instruction  in  reading  and  other  phases 
of  language  arts  have  been  suggested. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  special 
problem  of  slow  learners,  the  speech 
handicapped,  and  bilingual  children 
learning  to  read  and  write.  These  mat¬ 
ters  are  of  primary  concern  to  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  professional  workers  who 
are  involved  in  education  for  literacy. 
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This  forceful  autobiographical  statement 
will  delight  many  readers  and  shock  many 
more.  Brendan  Behan  is  the  young  Irish  au¬ 
thor  whose  play.  The  Quare  Fellow  has 
caused  quite  a  stir  wherever  it  has  been  given. 
In  this  very  realistic  book,  Behan  recounts 
his  experiences  from  the  day  of  his  arrest  in 
Liverpool  as  a  sixteen-year-old  I.R.A.  gun¬ 
man.  He  tells  of  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
his  remand  to  reform  school,  and  his  ultimate 
release.  With  keen  insight,  and  with  much 
racy  language,  he  describes  his  experiences, 
his  associations,  his  fights,  and  his  thoughts 
during  his  incarceration.  The  title,  Borstal 
Boy,  derives  from  the  fact  that  young  delin¬ 
quents  in  England  are  sent  to  reform  schools 
called  Borstal  Institutions. — W.  P.  S. 


The  Perpetual  Forest.  By  W.  B.  Col¬ 
lins.  Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1959.  $4.50. 

W.  B.  Collins  is  a  Welshman  whose  major 
study  has  been  in  botany  and  forestry.  He 
holds  degrees  from  several  Welsh  colleges  and 
from  Oxford.  In  1938,  he  went  to  the  Gold 
Coast  and  spent  much  of  his  time  observing 
plant  and  animal  life  in  the  forests.  He  is 
presently  Deputy  Chief  Conservator  of  For¬ 
ests  in  the  new  republic  of  Ghana.  In  this 
fascinating  book,  Mr.  Collins  sets  forth  his 
observations  on  the  endless  cycle  of  life,  of 
death,  and  decay.  He  notes  how  the  forests, 
when  left  alone,  thrive  on  the  energy  of  the 
sun  and  the  elemental  materials  of  the  earth. 
His  book  has  a  philosophical  basis  but  his 
observations  include  the  rich  treasure  of  the 
bird  and  animal  life  of  the  African  forests. 
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Preparation  of  Case  Study  Reports 

WALTER  BARBE 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


It  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  reading  problems  have  many  causes, 
and  the  types  of  difficulties  vary  greatly. 
Eor  this  reason  the  examination  of  all 
available  information  concerning  the 
individual  child  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  In  many  instances  the  data  avail¬ 
able  is  not  brought  together  and  the  case 
is  one  which  cannot  be  solved.  While 
compiling  all  pertinent  information  will 
not,  in  itself,  offer  any  solution,  it  will 
definitely  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  particular  child  and  his  problem. 
From  this  understanding  may  come  a 
sound  remedial  program  which  will  ef¬ 
fectively  overcome  the  reading  prob¬ 
lems.  Without  an  understanding  of  the 
child,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  a 
remedial  program  will  be  effective. 

•  Gathering  all  pertinent  facts  is,  of 
course,  a  time  consuming  task  and  is 
not  generally  too  popular  with  already 
overburdened  teachers.  The  only  an¬ 
swer,  however,  must  be  that  teaching  a 
child  who  is  a  remedial  reading  case  is 
also  a  time  consuming  task,  and  without 
the  benefit  of  a  case  study,  remedial 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  so  effective  as 
possible. 

Recognizing  that  the  information 
concerning  a  particular  child  should  be 
brought  together,  it  is  only  natural  to 
ask  about  the  form  in  which  it  should 
be  presented.  Obviously,  the  usual 
school  cumulative  record,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  of  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  helpful,  but  is  not  adequate 
by  itself  alone.  At  best,  it  is  merely  a 


year-by-year  record  of  the  child’s  prog¬ 
ress,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  analyze 
developing  patterns  or  to  draw  infer¬ 
ences  from  the  results  of  testing  over  a 
period  of  years.  For  this  reason,  the 
teacher  or  psychologist  should  prepare 
a  case  study  which  gives  a  total  picture 
of  the  child’s  development  and  makes  re¬ 
medial  recommendations  based  on  this 
analysis. 

The  importance  of  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  case  study  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sized  too  greatly.  Even  following  specific 
directions,  and  obtaining  answers  to  spe¬ 
cified  questions  will  not  assure  a  good 
case  study.  The  person  making  the  case 
study  must  be  sensitive  enough  to  the 
child  being  studied  that  he  gleans  essen¬ 
tial  information  which  is  not  necessarily 
obtained  in  answer  to  a  specific  ques¬ 
tion.  He  must  establish  a  relationship 
with  the  child  (referred  to  in  a  testing 
situation  as  rapport,  but  probably  more 
correctly  labeled  empathy)  which  will 
bring  forth  the  desired  responses  in  a 
free  and  natural  way. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  case 
studies  can  be  prepared.  Each  such 
method  is  the  outgrowth  of  its  author’s 
experience,  and  should  be  used  only  as 
it  fits  into  the  particular  situation.  At 
best,  a  case  study  outline  should  only  be 
a  guide  which  is  used  to  be  certain  that 
all  pertinent  information  is  included. 
The  case  study  outline  which  is  followed 
should  be  adapted  to  fit  each  individual 
case.  All  available  and  p>ertinent  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  included,  but  care 
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should  be  taken  to  keep  the  report  with¬ 
in  reasonable  limits.  (A  case  study 
which  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  pages 
would  be  worthless,  if  it  is  expected  that 
every  person  using  the  report  will  read 
at  such  length.  If  a  case  report  of  much 
detail  is  necessary — and  in  a  few  cases 
this  may  be  true — then  the  material 
should  include  a  summary  page  which 
brings  together  as  much  of  the  material 
as  possible  on  one  sheet.  In  this  way  the 
pertinent  facts  can  be  obtained  at  little 
more  than  a  glance.  It  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  reading  consumes  time  on 
which  most  professional  people  have 
pressing  requirements,  and  a  lengthy 
case  study,  regardless  of  how  carefully 
prepared  it  may  be  and  how  pertinent 
the  information  may  be,  will  seldom 
be  read  in  its  entirety.) 

In  writing  the  information,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  type  the  report,  double  spac¬ 
ing  the  information  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  (This  is  called  the  "Identification 
Data”  and  will  be  discussed  further  at 
a  later  point.)  Under  each  of  the  major 
headings,  it  is  customary  to  double 
space  after  the  heading  and  between 
the  paragraphs,  but  to  single  space  with¬ 
in  the  paragraph  itself.  In  this  way  a 
minimum  amount  of  space  is  consumed, 
with  maximum  clarity.  All  statements 
should  be  made  in  complete  sentences. 

It  is  important  to  include  only  per¬ 
tinent  information.  All  ‘  statements 
should  be  verified;  or  in  cases  where  the 
information  is  obtained  from  a  second¬ 
ary  source,  it  should  be  clearly  stated 
as  such.  Personal  opinion  should  be 
minimized,  and  in  every  case  should  be 
labeled  as  opinion.  Sentences  should  be 
short,  with  a  minimum  of  technical 
language  which  might  not  be  under¬ 
stood. 


Identification  Data 
Naturally  the  identification  data  must 
include  the  full  name  of  the  child.  It 
is  customary  to  underline  the  middle 
name  of  the  child  if  this  is  the  name 
which  he  uses.  Where  the  child  has  a 
nickname  by  which  he  is  usually  called, 
it  should  follow  his  given  name  in 
quotes  and  should  be  underlined.  This 
is  the  only  place  where  the  full  name  of 
the  child  will  appear.  From  this  pwint 
on,  the  child  should  be  referred  to  by 
his  first  name  only,  or  by  tbe  name 
which  has  been  underlined.  Be  careful 
not  to  change  the  manner  in  which  you 
refer  to  the  child,  using  a  nickname  one 
time  and  a  given  name  another.  The 
age,  grade,  sex,  and  birth  date  are  im¬ 
portant  identification  items.  Under  the 
child’s  age,  the  number  of  years  and 
months  is  helpful.  The  number  of 
months  is  determined  to  the  nearest 
correct  month,  with  months  being  sep¬ 
arated  frojn  years  by  a  hyphen,  (i.e. 
6-7,  for  six  years,  seven  months.)  The 
school  should  be  included,  for  there  are 
cate  his  present  grade,  but  if  the  report 
is  being  made  in  the  summer  the  entry 
should  read  "passed  to”  or  “retained  in” 
a  particular  grade.  The  name  of  the 
school  should  be  included  for  there  are 
many  cases  where  additional  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  required  and  if  the  name  of 
the  school  is  not  known  obtaining  this 
information  can  involve  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  time.  For  the  same  reas¬ 
on,  the  complete  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  child  is  also  helpful. 

The  name  of  the  person  making  the 
study  is  essential,  as  is  the  date  of  the 
re|X)rt,  as  well  as  the  dates  on  which 
the  child  was  tested  or  observed.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
the  referral  will  asure  that  the  report 
will  be  sent  to  the  correct  person. 

All  information  on  a  report  should 
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be  considered  confidential,  to  be  used 
only  by  professional  people  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  this  particular 
case.  The  material  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  parent,  but  should  be 
interpreted  by  means  of  personal  inter¬ 
view.  This  is  very  important  and  if 
there  is  any  chance  that  someone  re¬ 
ceiving  the  report  will  not  understand 
its  confidential  nature,  some  type  of 
marking  or  stamp  should  be  used. 

Material  under  the  heading  “Identifi¬ 
cation  Data”  is  not  labeled.  The  head¬ 
ing  of  the  study  should  list  the  name  of 
the  organization  with  which  the  person 
is  connected,  or  the  name  of  the  school 
in  case  the  study  is  being  made  within 
the  school  by  a  classroom  teacher.  After 
this  official  heading,  it  is  customary  to 
head  the  report  in  capital  letters,  CASE 
STUDY  REPORT.  Identification  data 
are  then  listed,  usually  in  two  columns. 

Reason  for  Study 

The  exact  reason  for  making  the  study 
should  always  be  given.  Where  there  is 
some  specific  reading  difficulty,  it  should 
be  stated.  When  the  teacher  or  parent 
does  not  know  exactly  what  the  problem 
is,  this  should  be  stated.  If  the  question 
to  be  answered  is  never  actually  thought 
out,  there  is  no  direction  for  the  person 
making  the  study.  To  know  what  the 
specific  problem  is  at  the  time  the  re¬ 
port  is  written  would  make  it  possible 
to  emphasize  the  desired  information. 

Test  Data 

Test  data  refer  to  psychological  test 
results,  whether  they  are  objective  or 
subjective  tests  and  whether  or  not  the 
tests  are  standardized.  It  is  clearer  if  all 
the  tests  given  before  the  time  of  study 
are  included  in  one  or  more  paragraphs 
and  the  results  of  current  testing  are 
written  in  separate  paragraphs.  The 


complete  name  of  every  test  should  al¬ 
ways  be  stated,  giving  the  form  used  and 
the  level  of  the  test.  This  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  date  on  which  the  test  was 
administered.  Abbreviations  for  the 
names  of  widely  distributed  tests  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  procedure,  but  all  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  must  be  given,  (i.e., 
Calif.  M.M.,  is  acceptable  for  Califor¬ 
nia  Mental  Maturity,  but  Form  AA,  In¬ 
termediate  must  not  be  omitted.)  Where 
different  norms  are  available,  the  stand¬ 
ardization  group  must  be  stated.  The 
results  of  the  tests  are  listed  to  the  right 
of  the  name  of  the  test,  underneath  a 
heading  indicating  whether  they  are 
percentile  (%ile)  rank,  grade  place¬ 
ment  (G.P.),  intelligence  quotients 
(I.Q.)  or  percentages  (%). 

Any  test  behavior  which  might  have 
resulted  in  invalidating  a  test  or  mak¬ 
ing  it  unreliable  should  be  noted  in  sen¬ 
tence  form  immediately  beneath  the 
name  of  the  test  and  the  results  re¬ 
ported.  (Normally,  test  data  which  are 
thought  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason  will 
not  be  reported.  In  some  isolated  inci¬ 
dents,  such  datum  is  valuable  in  itself 
if  care  is  taken  to  note  why  the  datum 
is  invalid.) 

Other  than  to  report  test  behavior 
outside  the  normal  range,  no  statements 
are  made  in  the  section  reporting  test 
data.  The  names  of  the  tests  are  listed 
and  their  results  are  stated  in  appropri¬ 
ate  terms.  There  is  no  reason  to  include 
raw  scores  since  they  cannot  be  inter- 
pretated  without  the  manual,  and  are 
only  the  in-between  step  in  obtaining 
the  score. 

The  results  of  tests  in  areas  other 
than  reading  and  intelhgence  should  be 
included,  for  they  will  indicate  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  child. 
Achievement  scores  should  be  separated 
from  ability  scores.  Reading,  spelling. 
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and  arithmetic  scores  are  measures  of 
achievement.  Such  tests  as  readiness 
tests  and  intelligence  or  mental  matur¬ 
ity  tests  are  measures  of  ability. 

Edticational  History 

The  educational  history  of  the  child 
is  particularly  important  in  knowing  the 
child’s  difficulty.  In  this  section,  care 
should  be  taken  to  determine  at  what 
age  the  child  entered  school.  Years  and 
months  are  again  important.  Has  the 
child  ever  repeated  a  grade,  and,  if  so, 
what  grade  or  grades?  Has  he  had  an 
unusually  large  number  of  teacher 
changes?  What  is  the  level  of  training 
of  his  teachers?  How  many  schools  has 
he  attended?  The  school  record  of  the 
child  is  very  important.  In  the  case  of 
a  child  who  has  made  average  grades  in 
most  areas,  only  those  subjects  in  which 
he  has  made  low  or  high  grades  should 
be  noted.  The  grade  level  at  which  he 
made  each  particular  grade  should  also 
be  noted  so  that  the  point  difficulty  be¬ 
gan  can  be  ascertained. 

It  is  not  meant  that  there  will  not 
be  other  information  within  each  of 
these  headings,  for  there  most  certainly 
should  be.  The  questions  stated  are  only 
those  which  will  normally  apply,  but 
are  only  guides  and  may  or  may  not  be 
used.  The  person  making  the  case  study 
must  be  resourceful  enough  to  decide 
what  information  is  important  enough 
to  include,  and  should  be  careful  not  to 
fill  up  the  study  with  unimportant  ma¬ 
terial. 

Physical  Condition 

The  health  history  of  the  child  is  im¬ 
portant.  This  may  be  obtained  from  the 
report  of  the  parent,  but  would  be  more 
reliable  if  it  were  supplied  by  the  family 
doctor.  At  any  rate,  it  is  advisable  to 
know  the  name  of  the  present  doctor  in 
case  the  need  arises  for  a  check  on  any 


previous  medical  history. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  history,  the 
present  physical  condition  should  be 
noted.  Height,  weight,  and  details  about 
any  abnormalities  should  be  noted.  A 
list  should  be  made  of  all  childhood  dis¬ 
eases,  accidents  and  operations.  Parti¬ 
cular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
presence  of  facial  or  head  scars,  and  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  made  regarding  any 
blows  to  the  head.  Any  illness  which  in¬ 
cluded  prolonged  high  fever  should  be 
noted. 

It  should  be  noted  whether  or  not  the 
child  wears  glasses,  how  long  it  has  been 
since  he  had  his  eyes  examined  and 
whether  his  eye  doctor  is  an  oculist  or 
an  optometrist.  The  name  of  the  eye 
doctor  should  be  noted  and  any  such 
information  the  child  or  parent  can  sup¬ 
ply  about  when  the  child  is  supposed 
to  wear  the  glasses  (i.e.  just  when  read¬ 
ing,  only  when  in  the  bright  sun,  etc.). 

Environmental  Background 

As  much  information  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  concerning  the  child’s  family  life 
should  be  obtained.  The  person  making 
the  study  will  have  to  decide  just  how 
far  he  can  go  without  prying  unneces¬ 
sarily  into  the  private  life  of  the  family. 
The  extreme  importance  of  family  ad¬ 
justment  makes  some  probing  necessary. 
The  good  examiner,  who  has  established 
the  proper  attitudes  will  have  little 
difficulty  with  most  children.  In  fact, 
it  may  even  be  necessary  to  refrain  the 
child  from  telling  personal  family  in¬ 
cidents  that  have  little  bearing  on  the 
case. 

The  child’s  ordinal  position  in  the 
family  should  be  obtained,  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  other  siblings  and  their 
ages.  This  is  so  important  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  check  on  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  child  gives. 
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Some  indication  should  be  made  as 
to  the  economic  level  of  the  family. 
W’hile  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  list 
the  exact  salary  level  of  the  family,  it  is 
helpful  if  some  indication  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  economic  level  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  may  give  one  such  indication  of 
this,  but  other  factors  should  also  be 
considered  because  this  may  actually  be 
a  misleading  factor. 

Some  indication  should  be  obtained 
as  to  the  permissiveness  or  rigidity  of 
training  within  the  home.  This  is  usual¬ 
ly  clear  when  the  child  and  his  parents 
are  seen  together. 

The  educational  level  as  well  as  oc¬ 
cupation  of  each  parent  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  If  the  mother  is  a  housewife  and 
has  no  employment  outside  the  home, 
this  should  be  stated.  The  marital  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  parent  is,  of  course,  extremely 
important. 

An  indication  should  be  obtained  as 
to  the  child’s  sociability,  or  ability  to  get 
along  with  others.  Parents  and  the  child 
himself  should  be  able  to  provide  this 
information  rather  accurately. 

Interests  and  Attitudes 

The  child’s  interests  should  be  de¬ 
termined  as  well  as  his  dislikes.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  informal  conversa¬ 
tion  and  observation.  The  parentaMn- 
terview  will  also  be  helpful  and  interest 
inventories  and  check  lists  may  be  used 
profitably. 

The  attitude  of  the  child  toward 
reading  is  especially  important  and 
should  probably  be  recorded  verbatim. 
It  is  recognized  that  this  verbatim  re¬ 
sponse  is  not  always  exactly  as  the  child 
feels,  but  it  reveals  a  great  deal  about 
the  child's  adjustment  to  his  problem. 
The  child’s  attitude  toward  school,  his 
teacher,  etc.  may  be  obtained  by  direct 
questions  so  long  as  the  person  making 
the  study  indicates  that  these  were  at¬ 


titudes  which  the  child  expressed  and 
not  necessarily  true  attitudes. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  summary  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  case  study.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  that  no  new  in¬ 
formation  be  presented  in  this  section; 
here  is  the  place  to  analyze  and  bring 
together  the  information  found.  If  new 
information  is  to  be  presented,  the  value 
of  the  summary  is  defeated.  In  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  case  study  of  a  poor  reader, 
the  first  paragraph  should  tell  at  what 
level  the  child  is  reading  and  whether, 
in  terms  of  the  child’s  level  of  mental 
ability,  the  child  can  be  expected  to  do 
better.  If  the  child  is  reading  up  to 
capacity  level,  the  problem  of  determin¬ 
ing  why  he  is  not  reading  at  grade  level 
is  solved  and  it  should  be  stated.  If  the 
child  is  not  reading  as  well  as  he  is  cap¬ 
able  of  reading,  however,  this  should  be 
made  clear. 

In  succeeding  paragraphs,  the  impor¬ 
tant  information  relating  to  the  problem 
should  be  stated.  Some  hypothesis 
should  be  made  at  the  end  of  this  sum¬ 
mary  as  to  the  causes  of  the  reading 
problem  and  a  prognosis  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  if  at  all  possible. 

After  the  summary,  recommendations 
should  be  made.  In  case  the  need  is  in¬ 
dicated  for  further  testing,  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  made  as  to  exactly  what 
kind  of  tests  are  needed.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  are  usually  numbered.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  physical  examinations, 
including  visual  examinations,  should 
include  the  name  of  the  doctor  if  at  all 
possible.  Recommendations  for  remedial 
work  should  be  left  until  last  as  they 
will  be  more  lengthy.  (In  some  instances 
they  are  actually  made  a  separate' part 
of  the  report,  depending  upon  how  ex¬ 
tensive  they  are  to  be.) 
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HAT  role  do  eye  movements  play 
in  reading?  It  is  obvious  that  the  eyes 
move  when  one  reads.  But  just  how 
these  movements  take  place  and  how 
they  are  organized  into  certain  patterns 
as  reading  improves  is  not  self-evident. 
Parents  and  teachers  undoubtedly  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  basic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  eye  movements  in  reading 
and  how  the  patterns  of  these  move¬ 
ments  reflect  degrees  of  proficiency  in 
reading. 

Nature  of  Eye  Movements  in  Reading 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  during 
reading  the  eyes  move  steadily  and  un¬ 
interruptedly  along  the  line  of  print. 
Observation  of  a  reader’s  eyes  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  they  move  in  "jumps” 
rather  than  in  continuous  sweeps.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  eyes  make  several  stops,  eaph 
a  fixation  pause,  along  a  line  of  print. 
The  eyes  move  from  one  fixation  pause 
to  the  next  with  a  quick  jerk  known  as 
a  saccadic  movement.  These  movements 
are  so  rapid  that  nothing  is  seen  during 
the  moves.  This  is  easily  demonstrated. 
Look  steadily  at  the  image  of  your  right 
eye  in  a  mirror.  Now  look  over  to  the 
left  and  then  back  to  the  right.  Al¬ 
though  you  can  feel  your  eyes  move  and 
other  people  can  see  them  move,  you 
will  be  unable  to  detect  any  movement 
in  the  mirror.  The  image  always  “looks” 
motionless.  Your  eyes  have  been  “blind” 
during  the  quick  jump  from  one  fixation 
to  the  other. 

The  fixation  pauses  are  the  only  per¬ 
iods  of  clear  vision.  When  the  eyes  are 


motionless  during  the  fixations,  word 
perception  occurs.  These  pauses  total  on 
the  average  about  94  per  cent  of  the 
reading  time  while  the  interfixation 
moves  total  6  per  cent  of  the  reading 
time.  During  reading,  therefore,  the 
eyes  are  motionless  during  the  fixation 
pauses,  i.e.,  a  large  portion  of  the  time. 
Thus  reading  involves  a  series  of  peeps 
along  the  line  of  print. 

In  reading,  the  first  fixation  pause  is 
located  near  the  left  end  of  the  line  of 
print.  The  eyes  then  move  in  a  series 
of  fixations  along  the  line  from  left  to 
right.  If  the  eyes  have  made  too  long  a 
"jump”  for  adequate  perception  of  the 
successive  words,  or  if  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  needs  reexamination  to  achieve 
better  understanding,  the  eyes  make  a 
backward  move  toward  the  left  to  get  an¬ 
other  view  of  the  words  or  for  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  printed  ma¬ 
terial.  This  backward  move  to  refixate 
words  is  called  a  regression.  When  the 
eyes  reach  the  right  end  of  a  line,  they 
make  a  long  “jump”  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  line.  This  is  called  a 
return  sw'eep.  If  the  return  sweep  is  too 
short  so  that  the  first  fixation  in  the  new 
line  does  not  furnish  an  adequate  view 
of  the  first  words  at  the  left  end,  there 
is  a  regression  to  remedy  this.  We  shall 
now  see  that  the  reader  who  make  the 
fewest  and  briefest  fixation  pauses  is 
the  more  efficient  reader. 

Eye-movement  behavior  is  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  teacher  for  it  provides  ex¬ 
ternal  signs  of  the  internal  working  of 
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the  mind  during  reading.  Thus  consist¬ 
ent  progress  from  left  to  right  with  few 
fixation  pauses  along  the  line  of  print 
is  ordinarily  an  indication  of  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  rapid  grasping  of  the 
material  read.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
fixation  pauses  with  frequent  regress¬ 
ions  tend  to  reveal  pKwr  comprehension 
with  slow,  laborious  and  inadequate 
grasping  of  the  meanings  and  ideas  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  printed  material.  Repeat¬ 
ed  fixation  pauses  and  regressions  clus¬ 
tered  about  a  word  or  phrase  ordinarily 
indicate  mental  confusion  of  the  reader 
with  an  inability  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  that  word  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  The  nature  of  the  eye- 
movement  patterns  (number  and  spac¬ 
ing  of  fixation  pauses  and  regressions), 
therefore,  reveal  quite  well  how  the 
mind  operates  in  trying  to  understand 
and  grasp  meanings  during  reading.  It 
is  important  that  the  teacher  under¬ 
stand  these  relationships  between  eye 
movements  and  the  reading  process. 

Observing  Eye  Movements 

Direct  observation  of  eye  movements 
by  means  of  the  “peep-hole”  method  is 
probably  the  most  practical  of  several 
techniques  available  to  the  teacher.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows:  Upon  a  9  x  12  inch 
cardboard  attach  two  paragraphs  of  6 
to  10  lines  of  reading  material  of  ap¬ 
propriate  difficulty,  one  paragraph  just 
above  the  center  of  the  card  and  the 
other  just  below  the  center.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  cardboard  cut  a  small  hole, 
Vi  to  %  inch  in  diameter.  Hold  the 
cardboard  at  the  prop>er  reading  dis¬ 
tance  directly  in  front  of  a  pupil  and 
place  your  eye  immediately  behind  the 
opening.  You  now  have  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  viewpoint  from  which  to  see 
the  successive  movements  and  fixation 
pauses  of  one  of  the  pupil’s  eyes  as  he 


reads  the  material  on  the  cardboard. 
The  movements  are  seen  most  easily 
when  you  fixate  your  attention  upon  the 
dividing  line  between  the  colored  zone 
and  the  white  of  the  pupil’s  eye.  The 
fact  that  the  pupil  sees  only  the  reading 
material  before  him  reduces  the  dis¬ 
traction  that  would  occur  if  you  were  to 
attempt  direct  observation  (as  looking 
over  the  top  of  a  book)  without  conceal¬ 
ing  your  face  behind  the  card. 

This  method  may  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  fixation  pauses  per 
line  of  print,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
regressions,  and  confusions  shown  by 
detailed  examination  of  a  word  or 
phrase.  Even  after  practice,  this  method 
is  not  entirely  accurate  since  some  eye 
movements  will  be  missed.  Nevertheless, 
the  technique  is  quite  satisfactory  in  the 
classroom  where  the  teacher  wishes  to 
detect  signs  of  very  good  and  very  poor 
reading  in  comparison  with  the  average, 
or  wishes  to  find  out  what  the  eye  move¬ 
ments  of  a  particular  pupil  are  like. 

To  insure  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
practice  in  counting  the  eye  movements 
of  another  teacher  for  a  few  paragraphs 
should  be  undertaken  before  working 
with  the  children.  Since  there  is  a  fixa¬ 
tion  pause  at  the  end  of  each  move,  the 
number  of  pauses  per  line  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  Count  the  number  of  eye  move¬ 
ments  for  the  whole  paragraph  and  di¬ 
vide  by  the  number  of  lines.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  note  regressions  and  words 
that  cause  confusion  while  counting  the 
interfixation  movements.  Look  for  these 
other  things  when  a  second  or  a  third 
selection  is  read. 

Where  precision  in  measurement  is 
desired,  as  in  research  investigations  or 
in  a  reading  clinic,  a  photographic  tech¬ 
nique  is  ordinarily  used  (or  an  elaborate 
electrical  method).  For  surveys  of  the 
field  and  description  of  apparatus  for 
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recording  eye  movements  in  reading, 
see  reports  by  Tinker  (3,4,5).  Research 
studies,  employing  these  techniques, 
have  provided  a  wealth  of  information 
about  eye  movements  in  reading  and 
consequently  about  how  children  learn 
to  read  and  information  concerning 
their  difficulties  in  trying  to  read. 

Eye  Movements  of  the 
Beginning  Reader 

In  the  beginning,  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion  of  eye  movements  in  reading  must 
be  learned.  Obviously  the  eyes  should 
begin  at  the  left  end  of  a  line  of  print 
and  move  in  a  series  of  fixation  pauses 
consistently  to  the  right;  It  is  erroneous 
to  assume  that  this  orientation  comes 
naturally.  The  child  on  entering  school 
has  been  accustomed  to  use  his  eyes 
only  for  examining  pictures  or  other 
objects  of  various  kinds.  This  means 
that  his  eyes  move  to  the  left  just  as 
readily  as  to  the  right  and  that  neither 
the  direction  nor  the  order  of  the  move¬ 
ments  is  consistent  and  predictable.  At 
first  the  child  naturally  tends  to  observe 
words  as  he  has  viewed  objects.  This 
attack  is,  of  course,  inappropriate  and 
if  not  remedied,  difficulties  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear.  The  child  should  be  taught  from 
the  outset  to  make  the  left-to-right  se¬ 
quence  of  progression  (eye  movements) 
along  a  line  of  print. 

On  first  contact  with  the  reading  situ¬ 
ation,  therefore,  the  eye  movements  of 
the  child  may  be  described  as  merely  a 
looking  at  or  an  examining  of  the  words. 
No  consistent  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  sequences  is  present.  After  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  reading,  although  still  near 
the  beginning  of  the  first  grade,  the 
child’s  eye  movements  are  characterized 
by  many  fixation  pauses  per  line  of 
print,  by  fixation  pauses  of  relatively 
long  duration  and  by  frequent  regres¬ 


sions.  There  is  marked  irregularity  in 
both  fixation  pause  duration  and  order¬ 
liness  of  eye-movement  sequences. 
There  is  emerging,  however,  a  tendency 
for  the  fixation  pauses  to  move  from  the 
left  end  of  a  line  toward  the  right.  Im¬ 
provement  comes  with  reading  exper¬ 
ience.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  average  child  is  making  fewer  fixa¬ 
tion  pauses  per  line.  The  progression 
from  left  to  right  is  more  consistent  and 
the  fixation  pauses  are  shorter  and  less 
variable  in  duration. 

Development  of  Proficiency  with  Age 

Growth  in  proficiency  of  eye-move¬ 
ment  habits  is  revealed  in  three  ways: 
( 1 )  By  increase  in  the  span  of  recog¬ 
nition,  that  is,  by  the  number  of  words 
perceived  in  a  single  fixation  pause.  If 
a  line  of  ten  words  is  read  with  8  fixa¬ 
tion  pauses,  the  child  has  a  span  of  1.2  5 
words  per  fixation  on  the  average.  A  de¬ 
crease  in  fixation  pause  frequency  would 
indicate  an  increase  in  span  of  recog¬ 
nition.  (2)  By  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  recognition,  i.e.,  the  time  devoted  to 
each  fixation  pause.  Long  pauses  reveal 
a  slow  rate  of  recognition;  short  pauses 
reveal  a  fast  one.  (3)  By  regularity  of 
the  sequences  of  fixation  pauses  along 
the  line  of  print*  i.e.,  freedom  from  re¬ 
gressions  in  the  material  read.  Frequent 
regressions  indicate  marked  irregularity 
while  few  or  no  regressions  reveal  a  de¬ 
cided  regularity  from  left  to  right  along 
the  line  of  print. 

Recent  studies  of  eye-movement 
changes  with  age  are  reported  by  Gil¬ 
bert  (2)  and  by  Ballantine  (1).  In  si¬ 
lent  reading  there  was  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  number  of  fixation  pauses  and  re¬ 
gressions  per  line  of  print  from  grade  1 
through  grade  4.  Although  there  were 
further  decreases  up  through  the  high¬ 
er  grades  and  high  school,  the  major 
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changes  had  taken  place  by  the  fifth 
grade.  Poorer  readers  continued  to  show 
more  improvement  than  good  readers 
for  grades  above  the  fifth.  Fixation 
pause  duration  decreased  rapidly  from 
the  first  grade  to  grade  5  and  only  slow¬ 
ly,  or  not  at  all,  at  higher  grades.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  average  child  achieves 
fairly  stable  eye-movement  habits  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  sometime  during 
the  fifth  grade.  There  is,  however,  a 
slower  rate  of  improvement  from  the 
fifth  grade  to  the  adult  level  although 
relatively  very  small  changes  do  occur 
from  the  ninth  grade  up  to  the  adult 
level. 

It  would  seem  that  progress  in  the 
development  of  efficient  eye  movements 
reflects  in  some  degree  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  grades.  Rapid  pro¬ 
gress  is  made  as  long  as  marked  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  and  slower  progress  when  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  shifted  to  other  subject  matter. 
Probably  a  faster  rate  of  progress  in  the 
upper  grades  would  be  maintained  if 
more  emphasis  were  given  to  reading 
instruction  at  those  levels. 

Eye  Movements  in  the  Reading  Clinic 

Inefficient  reading  is  accompanied  by 
characteristic  eye-movement  behavior. 
In  marked  contrast  to  efficient  reading, 
the  diagnostic  signs  of  poor  reading  are 
many  and  long  fixation  pauses,  and  ir¬ 
regular  sequences  of  fixation  pauses 
along  the  line  of  print.  With  some  very 
poor  readers  these  movements  approxi¬ 
mate  an  aimless  wandering  of  the  eyes 
to  and  fro.  These  faulty  eye  movements 
are  seldom  the  cause  of  poor  reading. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  merely  symp¬ 
toms  which  reflect  inefficient  reading 
habits.  The  experimental  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  processes  of  perceiving 
and  comprehending  in  reading  d  ter- 


mine  to  a  large  degree  the  eye-move¬ 
ment  patterns  employed  in  that  reading. 
That  is,  eye  movements  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  mental  processes.  Com¬ 
plex  eye-movement  patterns  (many  fixa¬ 
tion  pauses  and  regressions),  therefore, 
ordinarily  denote  confused  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  while  few  fixation  pauses  per  line 
of  print  with  few  or  no  regressions  for 
the  most  part  reflect  clear  and  rapid 
comprehension. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  the  increased  proficiency  in  reading 
achieved  by  special  training  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  more  efficient  eye-movement 
patterns.  Fewer  fixation  pauses  and  re¬ 
gressions  occur,  and  the  sequences  of 
movements  become  more  regular.  This 
occurs  without  any  special  training  or 
pacing  of  the  eye  movements. 

Analysis  of  photographic  records  or 
direct  observation  of  eye  movements 
may  be  employed  as  an  aid  in  diagnosing 
reading  difficulties.  Nevertheless  the 
eyes  themselves  seldom  need  to  be  train¬ 
ed  to  make  more  effective  movements. 
One  exception  is  that  inaccuracy  of  the 
return  sweep  from  the  end  of  one  line 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  may  be 
largely  and  quickly  overcome  by  specific 
practice. 

What  Can  the  Classroom  Teacher 
do  About  Eye  Movements 

The  outstanding  principle  concern¬ 
ing  eye  movements  in  reading  is  that 
they  reflect  quite  accurately  the  clarity 
of  perception  and  comprehension  taking 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  the  classroom  teacher  can 
make  good  use  of  her  knowledge  about 
reading  movements  of  the  eyes:  (1) 
She  can  emphasize  the  development  of 
the  essential  left-to-right  movements 
along  a  line  of  print  when  the  child  is 
beginning  to  read.  (2)  She  will  be  able 
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to  use  direct  observation  of  the  reader’s 
eyes  as  an  aid  in  diagnosing  reading 
difficulties.  (3)  She  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  although  eye-movement  pat¬ 
terns  are  good  diagnostic  signs  of  read¬ 
ing  disability,  specific  training  of  eye 
movements  is  ordinarily  not  necessary  to 
bring  about  improvement  in  reading. 
More  efficient  eye  movements  automa¬ 
tically  appear  as  the  reading  is  improved 
by  other  approved  methods. 

Eye-movement  behavior  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  reading  process.  The 


efficient  teacher  should  understand  the 
nature  of  eye  movements  in  reading  and 
how  she  can  use  this  information  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  study  of  eye  movements  in  read¬ 
ing  is  for  the  most  part  a  research  tech¬ 
nique.  The  information  gained  through 
experimentation  helps  us  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  reading  process.  Contrary 
to  the  views  of  some  writers,  nothing  in 
the  research  findings  suggest  that  eye 
movements  as  such  should  be  paced  or 
trained  to  improve  reading  proficiency. 
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xIe  just  can’t  read.  Does  he  need 
special  tutoring?”  Worry,  tension,  and 
possible  criticism  underlie  these  words. 
This  question  of  outside  tutoring  is  one 
every  elementary  school  teacher  should 
be  prepared  to  answer. 

This  critical  question  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  consideration.  On  the  answer 
depends  not  only  the  decision  which 
may  (or  may  not)  help  the  child  who 
is  not  able  to  read  well,  but  often  trig¬ 
gers  a  parent’s  attitude  about  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  entire  public  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

What  is  a  good  reply?  It  depends,  of 
course,  upon  circumstances.  Before  a 
teacher  can  possibly  give  an  adquate 
answer  to  the  question  of  additional 
paid  tutoring,  the  following  points 
should  be  carefully  considered: 

1.  How  much  below  average  is  the 
child  actually  reading  as  shown  by  class 
performance,  informal  testing,  and 
standardized  tests? 

2.  Even  though  he  may  be  achiev¬ 
ing  well  below  the  level  expected  for  his 
grade,  what  is  his  chronological  age?  Is 
he  young  for  the  group,  average,  or 
over-age? 

3.  How  about  his  mental  ability? 
What  is  his  level  of  listening  under¬ 
standing?  Considering  standardized  in- 
telhgence  test  scores  and  the  teacher’s 
own  estimate,  is  this  child  capable  of 
doing  better  reading? 

4.  What  is  his  attitude  toward  read¬ 
ing?  Would  he  accept  tutoring  and  real¬ 
ly  benefit  from  it? 


5.  Is  there  any  way  the  daily  in¬ 
structional  program  might  be  changed 
without  depriving  others,  so  that  this 
child  could  be  given  ten  to  thirty  min¬ 
utes  of  individual  instruction  during  the 
school  day? 

6.  Have  all  of  the  special  services 
offered  by  the  school  district  been 
brought  in  to  help?  Has  the  nurse 
checked  vision,  hearing  and  general 
health?  Is  a  school  psychologist’s  coun¬ 
sel  possible? 

7.  Is  a  well  trained  tutor  available? 
A  poor  tutor  is  often  worse  than  none. 

8.  Can  his  parents  afford  to  spend 
the  money  for  this  service? 

9.  Has. a  reading  center  or  clinic  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  University  or  school 
agency  been  investigated?  In  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  such  centers  often 
offer  diagnostic  services  and  remedial 
help  not  usually  given  by  an  individual. 

10.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  school 
district  regarding  recommendations  for 
tutoring?  Some  school  districts  provide 
that  all  recommendations  for  tutoring 
shall  be  made  by  the  principal  after  con¬ 
ference  with  the  teacher.  Often  the  par¬ 
ent  is  referred  to  a  central  administra¬ 
tive  office  for  a  list  of  qualified  persons. 

If  a  teacher  has  not  given  careful 
study  to  these  important  details  of  the 
problem,  no  answer  should  be  given  im¬ 
mediately.  It  would  be  better  to  make 
an  appointment  for  a  subsequent  parent 
conference.  In  the  meantime,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  thorough  study,  the  principal 
and  other  school  personnel  who  could 
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add  to  the  information  about  this  child 
should  have  been  consulted. 

Frequently  the  parent  will  suggest 
that  since  the  classroom  teacher  knows 
the  problem  and  is  equipped  to  teach 
reading,  the  logical  tutor  is  ready-made. 
Usually  a  teacher  does  not  have  time  for 
after-hours  tutoring  or  does  not  wish 
outside  activities  to  duplicate  daily 
duties.  However,  even  though  the  teach¬ 
er  may  have  both  the  time  and  the  de¬ 
sire,  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  classroom 
teacher  to  accept  pay  for  tutoring  one 
of  her  own  students.  Except  under  un¬ 
usual  circumstances,  it  is  best  for  the 
teachers  in  a  given  school  to  avoid  paid 
tutoring  of  any  students  of  that  school. 

It  was  fifth-grade  Kenneth’s  mother 
who  said  to  his  teacher,  “He  just  can’t 
read.  He  just  hasn’t  had  any  phonics.  If 
he  had  only  learned  how  to  sound  out 
in  first  or  second  grade  he  could  read 
today.  As  it  is,  I  guess  I’d  better  find  a 
tutor  for  him,  although  I  can’t  afford 
it.  I  figure  if  I  pay  my  taxes  I’m  paying 
for  his  education.  Now  I  have  to  pay 
double  because  the  schools  didn’t  teach 
him  the  right  way.  He  does  need  special 
tutoring,  doesn’t  he?” 

The  conversation  was  begun  at  the 
first  P.  T.  A.  meeting  of  the  year,  and 
Miss  Marks  was  wise  enough  to  suggest 
a  conference  date  when  the  subject  of 
tutoring  could  be  discussed.  During  the 
weeks  before  the  scheduled  conference 
Miss  Marks  made  a  detailed  study  of 
Kenneth. 

Ken  had  been  given  a  niche  in  her 
class  picture  already,  of  course.  She  had 
decided  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
the  fall  that  he  would  need  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  help.  She  considered 
that  he  was  a  handsome  but  unkempt 
boy  who  excelled  in  sports,  seldom  com¬ 
pleted  assignments,  couldn’t  spell, 
avoided  reading,  and  could  not  under¬ 


stand  fifth-grade  arithmetic.  He  was 
liked  by  the  boys  and  tolerated  by  the 
girls. 

Miss  Marks  found  that  Kenneth 
tested  middle  third  grade  on  reading 
and  arithmetic  on  standardized  achieve¬ 
ment  tests — about  two  years  below  the 
average  for  the  entire  class.  He  could 
read  comfortably  in  a  third-grade  book, 
easily  in  a  second-grade  book,  but  strug¬ 
gled  with  more  difficult  reading  and 
always  avoided  it  when  possible.  He 
asked  her  early  in  the  year  not  to  call 
on  him  to  read  aloud  and*  she  had  re¬ 
spected  this  wish.  All  other  subjects 
where  reading  vocabulary  was  necessary 
were  equally  low.  He  missed  almost  all 
words  in  spelling  tests. 

Ken  was  over-age  for  the  group  since 
he  had  repeated  third  grade.  The  school 
principal  administered  an  individual  in¬ 
telligence  test  and  felt  that  the  score  of 
86  represented  a  fair  index  of  Ken’s 
below-average  ability.  His  health  chart 
gave  medical  assurance  that  vision,  hear¬ 
ing  and  general  health  were  excellent. 
The  only  available  tutor  within  walking 
distance  was  a  former  teacher  whose 
charge  was  $3.00  per  hour.  The  near¬ 
est  Reading  Clinic  was  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  away.  The  school  district 
had  not  issued  a  policy  governing  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  tutoring. 

When  Ken’s  problems  were  discussed 
with  the  principal,  the  conclusions 
reached  were  that  although  Ken  was 
over-age,  his  mental  ability  was  below 
average  and  he  would  be  expected  to  be 
achieving  at  fourth-grade  level,  rather 
than  fifth.  His  general  work,  then,  was 
less  than  a  year  below  the  level  where 
he  mi^t  be  expected  to  succeed. 

Since  the  teacher  could  work  with 
him  in  the  classroom,  and  since  the 
parent  was  suggesting  tutoring  out  of 
desperation  and  in  spite  of  financial 
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difficulties,  the  wise  decision  was  made 
to  advise  against  tutoring.  Miss  Marks 
planned  to  spend  most  of  the  second 
parent  conference  helping  the  mother 
to  understand  Kenneth’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  fortieth 
pupil  entered  Miss  Marks’  fifth-grade. 
Betty  was  brought  to  the  class  by  the 
principal  who  explained  that  she  had 
just  entered  the  state  with  her  parents. 
Betty’s  father  was  a  construction  worker 
who  would  be  operating  a  machine  used 
in  building  a  new  highway  nearby. 

Betty  stood  quietly,  not  moving  nor 
looking  up  until  Miss  Marks  took  her 
to  an  empty  seat.  During  her  first  few 
days  in  the  class  Betty  watched  the 
others  but  made  no  attempts  to  be  a  part 
of  the  class.  She  would  not  join  games 
unless  Miss  Marks  took  her  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  into  a  group. 

In  a  few  days  Miss  Marks  asked  Bet¬ 
ty  to  stay  for  a  moment  after  school. 
Betty  was  asked  to  read  from  a  fifth- 
grade  book,  but  stumbled  so  badly  on 
the  first  few  words  that  Miss  Marks 
reached  for  the  book  being  used  by  Ken. 
Betty  could  do  little  better  with  this 
book.  She  began  to  cry  softly  and 
sobbed,  “You  might  just  as  well  know 
it  now — I  can’t  read  at  all.  Every  school 
I  go  to — they  try  to  make  me  read.  The 
kids  laugh  at  me.  I  can’t  read.  I’m  too 
dumb.” 

Miss  Marks  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  convince  Betty  immedi¬ 
ately  that  she  could  learn  to  read.  But 
assurance  could  be  given  that  she  never 
would  be  asked  to  read  aloud  until  she 
was  ready. 


An  immediate  study  was  begun.  Miss 
Marks  found  that  Betty  literally  could 
not  read  a  first-grade  book.  There  were 
not  more  than  a  dozen  words  she  could 
identify  correctly.  However,  her  compu¬ 
tation  in  arithmetic  was  at  high  fourth- 
grade  level.  Betty  had  attended  at  least 
three  different  schools  each  year.  Long 
absences  had  interspersed  brief  atten¬ 
dance  at  schools.  The  staff  nurse  found 
that  while  Betty  was  small  for  her  age, 
she  was  quite  healthy  and  had  excellent 
vision  and  hearing.  On  an  individual  in¬ 
telligence  test  where  reading  was  not 
required,  she  scored  high  average. 

The  next  week  Miss  Marks  wrote  a 
note  to  Betty’s  mother  asking  her  to 
come  in  for  a  talk.  An  answer  came  the 
next  morning  in  a  short  reply,  “I  would 
come  and  talk  to  you  if  it  would  do  any 
good.  But  Betty  can’t  learn  and  I  know 
it.  We  are  moving  to  Denver  next  week 
and  I  will  try  to  see  the  teacher  there.” 
This  was  Betty’s  last  day  with  Miss 
Marks. 

Betty,  of  course,  would  have  benefit- 
ted  from  careful  individual  help.  Ken¬ 
neth  as  well  as  Betty,  had  a  reading 
problem;  only  Betty  had  a  reading  dis¬ 
ability.  While  she  would  doubtless  have 
learned  to  read  if  helped  by  a  qualified 
tutor,  Kenneth  probably  would  not  have 
improved  measurably. 

Each  child  with  a  reading  problem 
deserves  a  detailed,  comprehensive  study 
before  recommendations  are  made  with¬ 
in  a  carefully  planned  framework.  The 
lurking  question  of  paid  tutoring  must 
not  be  dismissed  casually. 


The  Emotional  Factor  in  Reading 

KATHRYN  H.  HALL 
Remedial  Reading  Teacher 
Wellesley  Senior  High  School,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


HEN  a  high  school  student  comes 
into  the  reading  program  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Reading  makes  me  nervous  .  .  . 
what  can  I  do  about  it?”  or  “I  can’t  con¬ 
centrate,”  or  “I’m  a  poor  reader,”  or  “I 
can’t  seem  to  remember,”  it  may  be  a 
sign  that  all  is  not  well  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  every-day  life.  He  may  have 
been  given  help  in  phonics,  word  at¬ 
tack,  in  organization,  in  speed  reading, 
in  all  the  essential  reading  skills,  during 
his  previous  years  of  schooling.  But  has 
the  whole  picture  been  studied?  What 
lies  beneath  these  surface  symptoms? 

Assessing  Pupil  Needs 
The  reading  teacher  has  abundant 
opportunity  to  help  in  this  much-needed 
research,  and  in  the  developing  of  the 
integrated  person.  She  may  have  studied 
the  cumulative  records  of  her  pupils, 
their  IQ  standing,  noted  high  arithmetic 
scores  compared  to  low  reading  scores 
(a  good  indication  of  a  hopeful  case), 
results  of  achievement  tests  in  all  sub¬ 
jects.  She  will  certainly  have  read  the 
anecdotal  notes  written  by  former 
teachers,  which  reveal  much  in  the  light 
of  personality  difficulties  or  successes. 
But  not  until  she  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  baffling  problems  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  retention  of  subject-matter 
does  she  begin  to  realize  that  these  sur¬ 
face  symptoms  are  often  only  indications 
of  deeper,  underlying  problems. 

Emotional  Disabilities 
Psychiatrists  are  generally  agreed 


that  the  two  most  important  emotional 
difficulties  underlying  reading  problems 
are  fear  and  hostility.  Dr.  Beulah  Eph- 
ron  in  her  book.  Emotional  Difficulties 
in  Reading,  breaks  down  these  uncon¬ 
scious  patterns  in  various  ways:  Fear 
of  taking  chances,  fear  of  making  a  mis¬ 
take,  fear  of  being  imperfect,  fear  of 
not  succeeding,  fear  of  being  laughed 
at,  of  taking  responsibility,  fear  of  pu¬ 
pil’s  projecting  himself  because,  if  he 
succeeds,  then  he  may  have  to  grow  up 
and  leave  his  comfortable  life  of  de¬ 
pendence. 

Hostility  can  be  unconsciously  felt 
toward  parents,  towards  school,  and 
towards  self.  The  pupil  feels  opposition 
to  an  author’s  ideas  because  perhaps 
they  represent  imposition  of  force  in  re¬ 
gard  to  things  he  is  not  interested  in, 
“against  a  whole  pattern  he  didn’t  make” 
and  does  not  feel  a  part  of.  He  feels  too 
much  parental  pressure.  According  to 
Henry  Patey  in  his  article,  “Reading 
Problems  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed,” 
reasons  outside  the  classroom  include, 
(1)  rebellion,  (2)  anxiety,  (3)  com¬ 
pulsive  rigidity.  Many  of  these  feelings 
are  so  deep  that  they  are  often  not  rec¬ 
ognized  even  by  the  pupil  himself. 

Resistance  to  Learning 

There  is  the  boy  with  the  bright  older 
brother.  No  matter  how  hard  he  tries, 
he  feels  he  can  never  live  up  to  this 
standard  set  by  his  parents.  Or  here  is 
an  older  sister  who  feels  it  is  no  use  to 
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fompetc  with  her  younger  sister  who 
wins  all  the  prizes  and  is  on  her  way  to 
high  achievement  in  college.  Or  the 
twin,  equally  attractive  as  her  sister — 
\et  ever  since  second  grade  when  she 
was  kept  back  with  scarlet  fever,  she  has 
been  racing  all  her  life  to  try  to  catch  up 
with  the  sister  who  had  no  handicap. 
After  a  while,  competition  becomes  use¬ 
less.  “U'hat’s  the  use?  I  never  can  live 
up  to  the  expectation  they  have  of  me.” 
And  so,  such  a  pupil  is  often  called 
“lazy,”  and  suffers  even  deeper  igno¬ 
miny.  But  skilled  guidance  directors 
know  that  laziness  is  only  a  symptom, 
and  they  look  beneath  for  the  causes. 
Why  is  this  child  afraid  to  compete? 
How  can  we  build  up  his  own  self-es¬ 
teem?  How  can  we  help  him  excel? 

This  sullen  boy  and  that  saucy  girl 
may  be  carrying  over  their  resistance  to 
too  much  parental  pressure  into  the 
classroom  situation,  and  towards  their 
teachers.  The  “slow”  boy  may  be  re¬ 
acting  to  a  too-fast-moving  father,  or 
over-cautious  in  everything  he  does  be¬ 
cause  of  his  perfectionist  mother.  The 
“compulsive”  reader  must  read  every 
single  word,  and  vocalize- it  in  the  bar¬ 
gain,  for  fear  of  missing  something,  all 
because  of  some  early  experience  that 
made  her  feel  insecure  unless  she  was 
perfect.  Her  100%  is  her  protection 
against  the  devil.  Then  there  is  the  av¬ 
erage  pupil  with  a  respectable  IQ,  whose 
mother  is  a  teacher.  To  everyone’s  puz¬ 
zlement,  this  child  is  at  least  three  years 
retarded,  and  her  reading  scores  re¬ 
main  ever  at  the  same  percentile.  She 
has  an  emotional  block  which  will  take 
a  long  time  to  overcome.  Can  she  help 
it  if  her  subconscious  is  reacting  to  too 
great  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  her 
clever  mother  who  is  pushing  so  hard? 

Poor  comprehension,  which  usually 
accompanies  emotional  difficulties  in 


reading,  is  often  caused  by  the  pupil’s 
subconscious  which  is 'busy  trying  to 
solve  a  hidden  problem,  more  pressing 
than  any  school  work.  Parental  conflicts 
at  home,  sibling  jealousy,  lack  of 
friends,  all  pay  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
child’s  ability  to  concentrate.  There  are 
other  tell-tale  signs  of  disturbance  of 
personality.  Oral  reading  that  varies  in 
speed  and  rhythm,  with  sudden  bursts 
of  fast  tempo  followed  by  slow  and  very 
deliberate  reading,  often  denotes  inner 
anxiety.  Hand-writing  discloses  inse¬ 
curity,  fear,  confused  thinking,  the 
meticulous,  the  slow-starter,  the  gener¬ 
ally  disturbed  child.  The  choice  of  free- 
reading  many  times  helps  the  observant 
teacher  detect  what  is  on  the  child’s 
mind,  besides  every-day,  normal  curios- 
ity. 

Guidance 

The  average  child,  tussling  with  a 
normal  problem,  may  be  helped  just  by 
the  teacher’s  awareness  of  something  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  by  her  added  touch  of 
encouragement,  praise  and  understand¬ 
ing.  But  the  deeply-disturbed  child 
needs  expert  guidance  and  often  the 
help  of  the  school  psychologist.  The  earl¬ 
ier  the  detection,  the  easier  the  cure. 
The  child  who  “could  do  better”  can  not 
be  cured  by  his  merely  knmving  he 
could  do  better.  VVe  must  reach  deeper. 
Any  amount  of  reading  skills  may  be 
taught  to  no  avail,  if  the  inner  self  is 
not  integrated  and  ready-to-go.  Success 
in  school  depends  on  the  degree  of  ener- 
g>’  which  is  freed  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  If  the  child  is  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  inner  unresolved  conflicts  he 
can  not  learn  to  read — or  improve  his 
reading  skills. 

The  reading  teacher  has  a  significant 
role  to  play  in  the  building  of  the  whole 
child,  for  she  knows  that  reading  can 
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not  be  separated  from  other  behavior  of 
an  individual.  By  her  wise  suggestion  of 
the  “right  book  for  the  right  child,”  at 
right  time,  she  has  a  unique  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  help  in  solving  personal  problems, 
rejection-by-peers,  family  relationships. 
She  is  able  to  get  closer  to  her  pupils  in 
establishing  self<onfidence,  independ¬ 
ence,  organized  and  “tidy  minds,”  re¬ 
placing  new  attitudes  for  old.  Above  all, 
she  can  help  each  pupil  set  his  own 
goal,  and  work  toward  it  in  his  own 


way  without  any  feeling  of  “got  to,’’ 
“must”  or  “if  I  don’t  .  .  .” 

When  the  emotional,  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustments  of  the  pupil  can  be  met 
more  satisfactorily,  more  of  his  energies 
will  be  turned  into  constructive  and 
creative  channels.  Parents  and  teachers 
alike  must  be  taught  to  realize  their 
strategic  role  in  the  development  of  the 
child  in  that  important  realm  of  the  un¬ 
seen,  psychic  conflicts. 
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The  Jacksonian  Era:  1828-1848.  By 
Glyndon  G.  Van  Deusen.  N.  Y.  Harper.  1959. 
$5.00. 

The  two  decades  studied  in  this  book  com¬ 
prised  years  of  great  importance  for  the 
United  States  and  the  events  and  personalities 
of  those  years  greatly  influenced  the  Republic 
of  later  years.  The  period  dates  from  the 
reign  of  "King”  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  "Old  Rough  and  Ready”  Zachary 
Taylor.  These  were  days  of  great  political  ri¬ 
valry  with  Whigs  and  Democrats  vying  for 
power.  Sectional  and  economic  interests  were 
demanding  more  than  their  fair  share  in 
government  and  "King”  Andrew  played  the 
major  role  in  shaping  the  form  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Professor  Van  Deusen,  Chairman  of  the 
History  Department  at  the  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  makes  the  most  of  very  fine  material 
and  his  book  bears  the  stamp  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  scholar. — W.  P.  S. 

Living  in  State.  By  Beatrice  Russell. 
N.  Y.  McKay.  1959.  $3.95. 

Here  is  a  delightful  book  and  one  that  will 
give  its  readers  great  pleasure.  The  volume 
will  be  of  especial  joy  to  professors  and 


teachers  and  their  wives  who  serve  or  study 
in  foreign  lands.  Beatrice  Russell  is  the  wife 
of  an  American  Foreign  Service  officer  and 
in  this  book  she  recounts  some  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  in  this  semi-official  capacity. — W.  P.  S. 

Civil  War  in  the  Making:  1815-1860. 
By  Avery  O.  Craven.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 
State  University  Press.  1959.  $3.00. 

Avery  O.  Craven,  Professor  of  American 
History  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  a 
Civil  War  scholar  of  international  repute. 
His  books  on  the  War  Between  the  States  are 
evidences  both  of  sound  scholarship  and  the 
skill  of  writing.  In  this  short  volume.  Dr. 
Craven  presents  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
prologue  to  the  tense  drama  that  divided  the 
states.  As  Professor  Craven  traces  the  devel¬ 
opments  after  1815,  he  shows  that  issues 
that  might  have  yielded  to  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  took  on  abstract  values  of  right  and 
wrong  and  political  spokesmen  became  more 
interested  in  reform  and  propaganda  than  in 
making  the  democratic  processes  work.  An 
excellent  summary  of  the  background  of  the 
War.— W.  P.  S. 


No  Reading  Grades 

for  First  Grade,  Please 

F  DWIN  MINGOIA 

Reading  Specialist  and  Consultant  to  the  liarstoxr  Schools 


Grades  Are  Destructive 

Letter  grades  given  in  reading  in 
the  first  grade  is  an  inconsistency  with 
the  objectives  of  a  good  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  carry-over  from  the  dark 
ages  of  education  when  children  were 
sifted  into  ranks  of  various  proficiencies. 
Certainly,  grades  tell  the  parents  noth¬ 
ing  except  that  “Bill  is  doing  better  than 
Jack”  or  "Is  her”.  The  confusion  over 
what  grades  report  is  one  of  which  both 
parents  and  teacher  are  aware;  and  it  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  elaborate  on 
this  confusion. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  tiny  ab¬ 
stract  mark  that  first  grade  teachers  are 
forced  to  write  inspite  of  their  better 
judgement  will  often  lead  to  a  situation 
tearing  down  what  the  otherwise  compe¬ 
tent  teacher  had  been  building  all  year. 
With  one  little  scratch  on  a  card,  it  is 
ironical  that  it  will  cancel  the  months 
of  hard  work  and  patience  on  part  of 
the  good  teacher. 

Giving  reading  grades  in  the  first 
grade  contradicts  what  we  know  about 
children,  and  only  helps  to  confuse  the 
parents.  The  first  grade  teacher  is  the 
backbone  of  a  good  reading  disability 
prevention  program.  As  a  specialist  in 
reading,  I  can  tell  the  reader  that  the 
maxim,  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure”  is  absolutely  true.  Most 
reading  problems  have  been  caused  be¬ 
cause  too  little  attention  was  paid  in 


preventing  them.  Remedial  procedures 
on  the  middle  grade  is  costly,  time  con¬ 
suming,  and  in  some  cases  almost  hope¬ 
less — often  taxing  the  most  competent 
teacher  and  psychologist. 

A  Child  in  the  Mold? 

Casting  a  child  in  a  grading  mold  is 
unfair  because  the  child  at  this  age  is 
helpless  in  doing  anything  to  control  the 
situation.  There  are  many  children  in 
the  first  grade  and  even  in  the  second 
who  need  a  reading  readiness  program. 
A  letter  grade  negates  the  scientific  con¬ 
ception  acknowledging  the  reading 
readiness  program  as  a  respectable  and 
acceptable  part  of  reading  instruction. 
Major  text-book  companies  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  realities  of  child  development 
and  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  creating  some  of  their  most  elaborate 
texts  and  manuals  to  help  teachers  with 
this  program. 

If  the  reading  readiness  program  is 
to  become  an  integral  and  accepted  part 
of  the  primary  grades,  no  aspersion 
should  be  cast  upon  it  by  penalizing  the 
-child  engaged  in  it  with  a  letter  grade. 
Science  has  revealed  that  some  children 
need  more  delay  than  others  in  arriving 
at  the  point  where  they  are  able  to  get 
meaning  from  the  printed  page.  The 
child  needing  delay  will  often  make 
large  strides  if  he  is  not  casted  in  a  medi¬ 
ocre  grading  mold. 

If  the  reading  readiness  program  is  to 
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be  acceptecl  and  if  we  want  to  teaeh 
each  child  according  to  his  own  time¬ 
table  to  read,  we  must  eliminate  grades. 
Cirades  have  the  effect  of  attacking  sta¬ 
tus  to  degrees  of  maturity,  and  misin¬ 
terprets  more  than  it  explains  to  par¬ 
ents.  Grades  more  often  contribute  to 
reading  disability  than  preventing  it. 

Methods  of  Reporting 

Some  school  districts  have  solved  the 
problem  of  eliminating  reading  grades 
in  the  first  grade  by  inviting  interested 
kindergarten,  first,  and  second  grade 
teachers  to  form  a  study  committee  to 
determine  whether  there  were  other 
feasible  methods  in  reporting  to  parents. 

Check-list  sheets  were  devised  which 
accurately  pin-pointed  the  child’s  devel¬ 
opment  in  reading  in  terms  of  skills, 
needs,  and  interest.  The  check-list 
would  indicate  the  stage  of  phonetic 
proficiency,  level  of  sight  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment  and  specific  difficulties. 

The  teachers  as  authors  of  the  evalu¬ 
ation  systems  took  the  responsibility  in 
its  interpretation  to  the  parents.  Kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  were  found  to  be  val¬ 
uable  in  the  devising  of  an  evaluation 
system  since  their  contact  with  younger 
children  had  given  them  valuable  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nature  of  reading  readi¬ 
ness. 

W'herever  the  teacher  devised  an 
evaluation  system  based  on  check-lists, 
letters  and  personal  conferences,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  more  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  accept  the 
reading  readiness  program  and  other 
facts  of  the  developmental  reading  pat¬ 
tern.  Of  course,  a  good  prevention  of 
remedial  cases  was  under  way. 
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Reading — A  Content  Subject 

JOHN  F.  TRAVERS,  JR. 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


O  NE  of  the  major  concerns  of  read¬ 
ing  authorities  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  the  improvement  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  The 
fact  that  they  have  succeeded  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  growing  recognition  that 
reading  influences  all  aspects  of  the 
growth  pattern:  educational,  social  and 
emotional.  This  has  been  an  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  reading  area 
since  it  establishes  a  reading  program 
ujxm  a^'sound  psychological  foundation. 

Results  of  Research 

Individual  differences,  specific  read¬ 
ing  disabilities,  and  the  need  of  func¬ 
tional  materials  are  now  recognized  and 
taken  into  consideration  due  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  educational  and  psycho¬ 
logical  research.  A  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature,^2f  the  learning  process,  plus 
greatly  refined  intelligence  and  reading 
tests,  and  a  high  regard  for  the  multi¬ 
sense  approach  have  all  lent  their  sup¬ 
port  to  a  vastly  improved  reading  en¬ 
vironment.  Today,  teachers  seldom  leave 
a  teacher’s  college  or  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  without  being  made  aware  of  group 
techniques,  suggested  procedures  for 
full  utilization  of  basic  readers  and 
teachers  manuals,  and  the  need  for 
making  the  reading  atmosphere  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible  to  the  children.  Yet, 
teachers  frequently  do  not  possess  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught. 
W'e  have  given  them  the  how,  but  have 
we  insisted  that  they  learn  the  what? 


Intermediate  Grade  Teachers 

Too  many  teachers  of  reading  have 
not  mastered  the  content  to  be  taught 
in  reading  classes.  This  appears  to  be 
particularly  true  of  the  intermediate 
grade  teachers,  whose  need  for  this  con¬ 
tent  is  just  as  acute  as  those  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  Why  are  the  teachers  of 
grades  four,  five,  and  six  not  as  familiar 
with  the  content  of  this  subject  as  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  grades?  There 
are  two  possible  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion: 

1.  Excessive  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  teacher’s  manu¬ 
al  as  the  sole  means  of  guiding 
the  reading  class. 

2.  A  tendency  to  regard  instruction 
in  grades  one,  two,  and  three  as 
“learning  to  read’’  and  in  grades 
four,  five,  and  six,  as  “reading  to 
learn.” 

Both  of  these  possible  answers  need 
further  clarification.  The  teacher’s  man¬ 
ual  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  improvement  of  read¬ 
ing  techniques.  But  too  often,  it  is  being 
used  as  a  "crutch.”  No  one  knows  the 
needs  of  his  class  as  well  as  the  teacher 
who  is  with  them  each  day.  Therefore, 
the  occasion  frequently  arises  when  the 
teacher  recognizes  the  need  of  special 
work  in  a  particular  area.  This  implies 
a  working  knowledge  of  content  materi¬ 
al  :  phonetic  and  structural  analysis, 
study  skills,  etc. 

Teachers  who  regard  the  program  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six  as  “reading  to 
learn”  are  thinking  of  reading  in  terms 
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of  continuity,  rather  than  sequence. 
Sequence  suggests  continuation  of  work 
clone  in  earlier  years,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  and  expand  this 
knowledge.  This,  in  turn,  dictates  that 
teachers  familiarize  themselves  with 
reading  content  throughout  the  grades 
in  order  that  they  may  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  the  development  of  reading  growth 
but  also  Hll  in  gaps  where  needed. 

Arithmetic  and  Reading 

A  comparison  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point.  Tommy,  on  entering  the 
fourth  grade  in  September,  apparently 
is  capable  of  beginning  work  in  short 
division.  Does  his  teacher  immediately 
begin  teaching  division  without  insur¬ 
ing  mastery  of  addition,  substraction, 
and  multiplication?  No.  Initial  work  is 
done  on  reviewing  and  checking  the 
subject  matter  that  has  been  previously 
taught  and  that  is  fundamental  to  con¬ 
tinued  progress.  This  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  that  the  teacher  knmvs  what  has 
been  previously  taught  in  order  to  be 
proficient  in  applying  remedial  work 
where  needed.  When  Tommy  begins  his 
reading  in  September  exactly  the  same 
prcK-edure  holds  true,  that  is,  his  teach¬ 
er  checks,  reviews,  and  strengthens  the 
reading  content  that  has  been  presented 
in  earlier  grades,  and  thus,  a  sure 
knowledge  of  the  entire  reading  body  of 
knowledge  is  demanded  of  each  teacher. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  “Reading — 
a  Content  Subject?”  Boys  and  girls  who 
have  not  acquired  the  fundamental  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  reading  can  not  possibly 
hope  to  achieve  in  other  subjects.  We 
can  not  assume  that  all  the  pupils  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six  have  sufficient¬ 
ly  mastered  the  basic  subject  matter  and 
are  now  able  to  use  and  transfer  this 
core  of  subject  matter  adequately.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  all  boys  and  girls  have 


not  acquired  this  content;  but  it  is  to  say 
that  since  many  wdl  need  help,  our 
teachers  are  required  to  furnish  aid,  and 
expand  the  work  of  the  others. 

Unless  a  teacher  can  help  Linda,  who 
is  having  difficulty  with  vowels,  or  Bob¬ 
by,  who  is  a  word  caller,  how  can  these 
youngsters  progress  as  much  as  ability 
allows?  Will  the  teacher  be  able  to  form¬ 
ulate  a  satisfactory  reading  program  for 
the  boy  or  girl  who  is  twelve  years  old 
in  the  fourth  grade  and  is  reading  on  a 
second  grade  level?  Will  this  teacher 
know  the  entire  range  of  reading  subject 
matter  that  must  be  included  in  such 
a  program? 

Much  too  frequently,  teachers  are  go¬ 
ing  into  the  classsroom  absolutely  unable 
to  help  pupils  with  sounds,  unable  to 
develop  a  needed  vocabulary.  Why? 
They  have  not  acquired  proficiency  in 
these  essential  fundamentals:  The 
reading  content. 

The  Reading  Content 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  indicate  just 
what  this  reading  content  is:  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  reading  has  its  own  body  of 
knowledge,  a  body  of  knowledge  that  is 
expanded  and  refined  with  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year  of  a  boy’s  or  girl’s  school 
life.  The  reading  content  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  following: 

Phonetic  Analysis 

Here  we  insist  that  the  boys  and  girls 
acquire  all  the  basic  letter  sounds  and 
their  combinations.  This  implies  that 
our  teachers  know  to  the  point  of  appli¬ 
cation,  the  forty-three  phonemes  used 
by  most  basal  readers.  Have  they  a 
teaching  knowledge  of  the  six  basic  types 
of  letter  symbols  and  their  sounds — 
single  consonant  letters,  consonant 
digraphs,  consonant  blends,  single  vow¬ 
el  letters,  vowel  digraphs,  and  diph¬ 
thongs?  Can  they  actually  mouth  these 
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sounds  for  their  classes?  One  of  the 
most  disturbing  encounters  that  could 
f)ccur  is  to  ask  a  teacher  why  these  boys 
and  girls  can’t  pronounce  certain 
sounds,  e.g.,  the  short  vowels,  and  have 
the  teacher  show  uncertaintly  of  them, 
himself.  Teachers  are  called  upon  to  be 
familiar  with  such  things  as  vowel  rules; 
use  of  w  and  y  as  both  vowels  and  con¬ 
sonants,  etc.,  and  to  be  able  to  apply 
them  on  the  spot. 

W'hen  Ellen,  in  the  fifth  grade,  stum¬ 
bles  on  the  oi  sound,  the  teacher  im¬ 
mediately  attempts  to  ascertain  if  this 
is  merely  carelessness,  or  if  it  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  difficulty  with  all  diphthongs. 
But  yet,  to  do  so,  requires  an  intimate 
and  working  knowledge  of  the  vowel 
combinations  and  their  sounds. 

Structural  Atialysis 

Reference  is  made  here  to  recogni¬ 
tion  of  root  forms,  prefixes,  and  suf¬ 
fixes.  How  do  we  go  about  breaking 
down  such  words?  How  many  syllables 
are  added  to  a  root  form?  What  is  an 
inflectional  ending?  How  does  it  differ 
from  a  regular  suffix?  Teachers  need 
the  answers  to  these  questions  at  their 
fingertips  in  order  to  apply  them  as  the 
occasion  demands,  since  these  methods 
of  word  attack  are  taught  to  children 
within  the  framework  of  the  total  read¬ 
ing  program. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  asks  if  all  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  change  the  meaning 
of  words,  a  golden  oportunity  for  self- 
motivation  is  lost  if  the  teacher  does  not 
seize  upon  such  a  question  to  develop 
needed  lessons  in  structural  analysis.  To 
capitalize  on  this,  however,  requires 
thorough  mastery  of  such  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  apply 
it  as  the  interest  and  need  demands. 

Comprehension 

Does  comprehension  need  to  be 


taught?  Doesn’t  it  follow  naturally  from 
all  reading?  How  can  this  possibly  be 
taught?  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our 
teachers  assume  that  comprehension 
necessarily  follows  all  reading,  just  as 
night  follows  day.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  ascertain  if  comprehension,  the  goal 
of  reading,  has  taken  place  merely  by 
asking.  Too  often,  the  teacher  will  pro¬ 
ject  himself  into  the  question  and  the 
pupil  will  either  affirm  or  deny  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prescribed  routine. 

Our  reading  program  insists  upon 
comprehension,  and  this  insistence  is 
constant  so  that  the  children  soon  rea¬ 
lize  that  whenever  and  whatever  they 
read  must  be  understood.  This  aspect 
of  the  program  takes  the  form  of  not 
merely  explaining  in  their  own  words, 
but  rather  tracing  the  sequence,  follow¬ 
ing  the  main  idea,  utilizing  pictures, 
following  directions,  and  many  other 
activities  that  aid  comprehension.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  that  words,  phrases, 
sentences,  and  paragraphs  establish  re¬ 
lations  that  necessitate  understanding  if 
the  entire  story  is  to  be  comprehended. 

W’hat  is  even  more  important,  they 
are  instructed  how  to  derive  meaning 
when  they  are  uncertain.  Many  teachers 
merely  tell  children  to  look  at  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  order  to  find  the  meaning,  with¬ 
out  having  taught  them  previously  that 
sometimes  they  will  be  able  to  get  mean¬ 
ing  from  words,  phrases  or  sentences  in 
front  of  the  unknown  idea,  sometimes 
following  it;  sometimes,  the  meaning 
can  be  derived  from  words,  from 
phrases,  from  sentences,  or  even  from 
other  paragraphs. 

An  example  of  non-comprehension 
will  highlight  the  necessity  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  intervention  in  developing  under¬ 
standing  from  word  symbols.  Teddy,  in 
the  fourth  grade,  has  just  finished  read¬ 
ing  a  section  concerning  the  efforts  of 
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a  ten-year  old  boy  who  attempts  to 
smuggle  his  dog  on  a  crowded  street  car. 
When  asked  to  tell  the  class  what  he 
would  do  in  the  same  situation,  Teddy 
is  completely  bewildered.  He  simply  has 
not  grasped  the  significance  of  what  he 
has  read. 

On  encountering  such  a  problem  in¬ 
itially,  the  teacher  naturally  searches  for 
the  correct  procedure,  but  he  expertly 
experiments  with  the  various  approaches 
in  aiding  understanding,  in  order  to  se¬ 
lect  the  most  appropriate  one,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  individual  child. 

The  all-inclusive  and  all-important 
question  of  comprehension  is  one  that 
could  fill  volumes,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article  it  is  sufficient  to  empha¬ 
size  that  it  is  an  integral  element  in  our 
reading  content  and  one  that  is  unceas¬ 
ingly  taught  to  boys  and  girls  by  our 
teachers  of  reading. 

Study  Skills 

The  notion  of  skills  that  may  he  used 
by  the  child  is  one  of  prime  importance 
in  vocabulary  and  meaning  develop¬ 
ment.  Here  are  the  tools,  or  the  key,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  unlock  many 
closed  doors.  If  a  child  is  instructed  in 
the  use  of  the  glossary,  dictionary,  and 
index,  for  example,  he  has  been  given 
the  means  to  the  end  which  we  wish 
him  to  attain.  If  teachers  are  impressed 
with  the  lasting  value  to  the  children  of 
such  information,  we  can  be  certain  of 
their  willing  cooperation,  even  eager¬ 
ness,  to  learn,  and  to  refresh  their  pre¬ 
vious  learning  of  such  material. 

The  teaching  of  any  ofie  of  the  skills 
involves  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  tool.  As  an  example,  let  us  jog 
our  memory  and  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  What  are  the  accent  marks? 
How  many  types  do  we  have?  What  are 
diacritical  marks?  How  do  we  differen¬ 


tiate  primary  and  secondary  meanings? 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  when  a  child  begins  to  study  the 
dictionary;  and  if  he  fully  conquers  this 
tool,  the  mastery  gained  will  remain 
with  him  for  life. 

Vocabulary  Development 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  aspect  of 
the  reading  program  is  considered  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  since 
it  more  strikingly  illuminates  the  union 
between  word  recognition  and  word 
meaning.  Teachers  realize  that  this  is 
the  crowning  achievement  of  their  in¬ 
struction  since  independent  vocabulary 
development  represents  the  high  point 
in  the  instructional  sequence. 

.Any  teacher  derives  a  sense  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  achievement  when,  observ¬ 
ing  the  class  during  a  silent  reading 
lesson,  Frank,  and  Elizabeth,  and  Anne 
are  seen  to  come  upon  new  words.  In¬ 
stead  of  raising  their  hands  for  help, 
what  do  these  youngsters  do?  Instantly, 
they  search  the  surrounding  words  for 
help  in  obtaining  the  meaning;  next, 
they  attempt  to  analyze  the  word  by 
phonetic  and  structural  principles;  and 
last,  they  utilize  their  skill  in  turning  to 
the  glossary  as  a  final  check. 

These  boys  and  girls  have  acquired, 
to  the  point  of  independent  use,  the 
reading  subject  matter,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  vocabulary  building  has  become 
an  individual  project  during  all  phases 
of  reading. 

Two  aspects  of  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment  are  here  considered: 

1 .  Beginning  teachers  are  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  need  an 
adequate  stock  of  sight  vocabulary  words 
before  analysis  is  undertaken.  Particu¬ 
larly,  should  new  teachers,  in  working 
with  slow  readers,  definitely  establish 
the  sight  vocabulary  level  of  the  group 
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and  take  immediate  steps  to  raise  the 
level  if  so  needed.  This  is  done  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  basic  readers  and  deriving 
vocabulary  words  for  the  required  level, 
that  is,  the  level  at  which  he  nou’  flu¬ 
ently  reads  such  words.  Or  recourse  mav 
be  taken  to  any  of  the  excellent  standard 
word  lists  available.  Caution  is  always 
advocated  in  the  use  of  such  a  list  in 
order  that  the  words  do  not  appear  as 
isolated,  meaningless  letters  to  boys  and 
girls. 

2.  The  next  aspect  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  independent  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment.  As  the  child  becomes  more  ma¬ 
ture  in  age  and  schooling,  the  number 
of  new  words  met  can  be  overwhelming 
unless  he  has  acquired  satisfactory 
methods  of  word  attack  and  efficient  use 
of  study  skills.  If  he  has  sufficient  con¬ 
trol  of  both  of  these,  then  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  his  vocabularv'  to  stead¬ 
ily  expand  during  all  phases  of  his  read¬ 
ing,  both  directed  and  independent. 

Summary 

The  above  five  phases  in  any  reading 
program  reinforce  the  initial  statement 


that  reading  'is  a  content  subject;  and 
unless  it  is  thought  of  in  such  terms  by 
our  teachers,  this  body  of  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  will  not  be  passed  on  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The 
teaching  of  reading  has  progressed 
steadily  from  the  days  of  the  alphabet 
method  to  present  day  consideration  of 
such  widely  divergent  but  yet  related 
factors  as  graded  readers,  reading 
groups,  emotional  blocks,  and  many 
other  equally  important  facets.  And  yet, 
occasionally,  the  disturbing  thought 
arises  that  teachers  are  not  certain  of 
what  they  are  teaching.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  so  intrigued  by  the  limitless  possi¬ 
bilities  of  recent  research  findings  that 
we  have  neglected  to  impress  them  with 
the  fact  that  the  subject  of  reading  is  a 
body  of  knowledge  whose  content  im¬ 
poses  a  t^vo-fold  obligation  upon  the 
teacher : 

1.  Complete  mastery  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  teacher 

2.  The  expansion  and  refinement  of 
this  content  by  the  pupils  with  each 
succeeding  year. 
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Subverse:  Rhymes  For  Our  Times.  By 
Marya  Manncs.  Drawings  by  Robert  Osborn. 
N,  Y.  George  Braziller.  1959.  $3.95. 

.The  satirical  pen  of  Marya  Mannes  and 
the  equally  satirical  drawings  of  Robert  Os¬ 
born  comment  on  the  world  scene  and  more 
especially  on  such  ridiculous  aspects  of  con¬ 
temporary  life  as  deadening  as  conformity, 
futile  politics,  segregation,  and  impending 
universal  destruction.  Nor  do  these  collabor¬ 
ators  neglect  such  facets  of  the  present  day 
as  the  sack  dress,  countryside  billboards,  and 
hidden  persuaders.  Tired  and  frustrated 
teachers  will  get  a  lift  from  these  delightful 
rhymes  and  pointed  pictures. — W.  P.  S. 


Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron 
Burr.  By  Anna  Erskine  Crouse  and  Russel 
Crouse.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1958.  $1.98. 

The  events  of  that  tragic  July  11th  when 
two  duelists  fought  it  out  on  Weehawken 
Heights  have  made  deep  impressions  on  .all 
Americans  as  they  study  the  history  of  their 
country.  This  book  tells  much  about  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  and  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  It  traces  their  careers 
up  to  the  time  that  Burr’s  bullet  fatally 
wounded  Hamilton.  Excellent  supplementary 
history  reading  for  youngsters  10-14. 

— Paul  Zankowich 
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RAYMOND  P.  PALMER 


/  RAYMOND  P.  PALMER 

December  27,  1895  — March  28,  1959 


Treachers  the  world  over  have  lost  a 
strong  and  loyal  friend — Raymond  P. 
Palmer,  the  publisher  of  EDUCATION. 
His  contribution  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  was  often  made,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  economic  depression,  with 
considerable  personal  sacrifice.  But  Ray¬ 
mond  P.  Palmer  was  motivated  by  high 
ideals  for  education,  loving  those  for 
whom  and  with  whom  he  worked. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Palmer 
had  completed  the  arrangements  for 


publishing  this  last  issue  of  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  EDUCATION.  In  this 
venture,  he  enjoyed  the  close  friendship 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Gauss  of  Newcomb  and 
Gauss  Company,  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
printers  of  EDUCATION,  for  a  great 
many  years. 

EDUCATION  is  one  of  the  many 
publications  of  the  Palmer  Company, 
founded  by  Frank  Herbert  Palmer  in 
1880.  (See  EDUCATION,  January, 
1937.)  More  than  fifteen  percent  of 
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the  subscriptions  go  to  foreign  countries. 
Raymond  P.  Palmer  continued  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  his  father  by  offering  “profitable, 
easy  reading  of  short  articles  which  re¬ 
flect  educational  progress.”  This  policy 
will  be  continued  by  the  Editorial 
Board. 

Raymond  P.  Palmer  was  a  man  of 
many  interests.  He  served  as  a  town 
meeting  member,  a  selectman,  and 
chairman  of  important  committees  in 
historic  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  elected  to  ten  years  of  service  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  where  he  was 
given  important  committee  assignments. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  scoutmaster  and 
deputy  scout  commissioner.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  P.  T.  A.  and  of  the 
Braintree  Historical  Society.  Through 
these  and  many  other  activities  in  com¬ 
munity  organizations,  he  earned  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  two  world  wars,  Mr,  Palmer 
served  his  country  with  distinction  and 
honor.  He  enlisted  in  the  navy  during 


World  War  I  and  transferred  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  In  W'orld  W’ar  II,  he 
again  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps — 
first  as  commander  of  a  training  school 
and  later  as  commander  of  an  air  base  in 
England.  Shortly  after  D-day  he  was  in 
active  service  in  Europe.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Raymond  P.  Palmer,  U.  S.  A.  F, 
Reserves,  was  always  prepared  to  serve 
his  country. 

At  home,  as  well  as  in  his  office,  Mr. 
Palmer  was  a  serene,  soft-spoken  man. 
His  charming  and  musically  talented 
wife,  Margaret  Campbell,  shared  his  in¬ 
terest  in  community  activities.  The  two 
of  them  founded  a  home  of  love  for  their 
daughter,  Marjorie  Maxham,  who  serves 
as  a  teacher  in  Braintree. 

To  this  beloved  worker,  teachers  and 
pupils  are  truly  indebted.  Through  his 
earnest  efforts,  teachers  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  educate  future  generations. 

Emmett  Albert  Betts 
Editor-in-Chief 


What  Schools  arc  Doing  in 
Developing  the  “Continuous 
Growth  Program” 

GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


During  recent  years  there  has  been  some  cases  with  teachers.  Where  the 
increasing  interest  in  organizing  the  ele-  plan  has  worked  out  successfully,  ad- 
mentary  school  so  that  each  pupil’s  ministrators  emphasize  the  great  impor- 
progress  is  continuous.  In  nearly  all  tance  of  careful,  long-term  planning  so 
instances  where  this  plan  has  been  that  both  teachers  and  parents  fully  un¬ 
adopted,  the  “continuous  progress  pro-  derstand  and  approve  the  plan, 
gram”  has  been  geared  to  reading  levels.  The  philosophy  underlying  the  con- 
In  the  Milwaukee  school  system,  for  in-  tinuous  growth  plan  appears  extremely 

stance,  reading  levels  range  from  level  sound.  In  brief,  the  curriculum  is  ad- 

one  (pre-reading)  through  level  twelve  justed  to  the  present  achievement  level 

(independent  reading  beyond  the  hard  of  the  pupil  and  each  new  year  he  be- 

third  reader).  gins  at  the  level  of  his  current  progress. 

In  a  number  of  schools  the  grade  level  Under  this  plan,  it  is  possible  for  the 
designation  has  been  eliminated,  while  especially  able  pupil  to  finish  the  pri- 
in  others  the  reading  level  plan  has  been  mary  level  in  less  than  three  years  with- 
adopted  within  the  framework  of  the  out  skipping  any  material  while  at  the 
traditional  graded  system.  The  progratn  other  extreme  the  slow  learner  may  take 
itself  has  been  given  various  labels,  the  more  than  three  years  but  in  no  case 
most  common  being:  (1)  the  non-  will  repeat  previous  learnings.  The  plan 
graded  school,  (2)  the  ungraded  school,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  "slow 
(3)  the  flexible  primary  unit,  and  (4)  bhximer”  who  makes  relatively  little 
the  continuous  growth  inreading  plan,  progress  during  his  first  year  or  two  in 
Basic  to  all  of  these  programs,  however,  school  but  when  he  finally  “catches  on” 
is  the  concept  of  continuous  growth,  can  move  ahead  more  rapidly  at  his 
Thus,  a  child  does  not  fail  a  grade  and  own  best  pace. 

subsequently  repeat  from  the  beginning  For  details  regarding  the  actual  or- 
the  w'ork  of  that  grade.  ganization  of  the  continuous  progress 

Most  of  the  schools  which  have  plan,  as  found  in  selected  school  sys- 
adopted  this  continuous  growth  plan  terns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fol- 
think  highly  of  it.  There  are  some,  lowing:  ( 1 )  Review  of  Cabool  School 
schools,  however,  that  have  returned  to  Plan  in  Operatiotial  Procedures,  Cabool, 
the  grade  level  system  because  of  diffi-  Missouri;  (2)  The  Primary  School, 
culties  encountered  with  parents  and  in  Park  Forest,  Illinois;  (3)  The  Primary 
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Unit  for  Teachers  and  Principals,  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  (4) 
The  Primary  School,  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  (5) 
History  and  Development  of  Our  Con¬ 
tinuous  Progress  Plan,  Appleton  Public 
Schools,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  (6) 
Planning  Bulletin — A  Program  for  Con¬ 
tinuous  Progress  in  the  Primary  Grades, 
International  Falls  Public  Schools,  In¬ 
ternational  Falls,  Minnesota;  (7)  The 
Ungraded  Primary  Program  of  the  Cor¬ 
ona  Unified  School  District,  Corona, 
California;  (8)  The  Reading  Program 
of  the  District  Jf89  Schools,  District 
#89,  Maywood,  Illinois;  (9)  Continu¬ 


ous  Growth  Plan  in  Reading,  Billings 
Elementary  Schools,  Billings,  Montana; 
(10)  Continuous  Progression,  Dear¬ 
born  Public  Schools,  Dearborn,  Michi¬ 
gan;  (11)  Philosophy  of  the  Flexible 
Level,  Pleasanton  Point  School  District, 
Pleasanton,  California;  (12)  Answers 
to  Basic  Questions  on  the  Co-operative 
Study  of  the  Dual  Progress  Plan,  Ex¬ 
perimental  Teaching  Center,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University;  (13) 
The  Dual  Progress  Plan  and  Depart¬ 
mentalization  in  the  Elementary  School, 
Experimental  Teaching  Center,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor:' 

The  new  cover  design  and  color  combi EDUCATION  deserves  com¬ 
mendation.  I  feel  it  is  most  attractive  and  a  great  improvement  over  the  former 
issues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jordan  L.  Larson 

Mount  Vernon  Public  Schools 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York 


To  the  Editor: 

The  issue  on  the  gifted  was  excellent,  especially  noteworthy  in  my  estimation, 
the  lead  article  by  A.  R.  Mead,  for  he  seemed  to  stretch  the  concept  of  “giftedness” 
away  from  the  stereotype. 

Sincerely, 

H.  C.  MUes 
40  Clyde  Street 

Newtonville  60,  Massachusetts 


VIEWPOINTS  j 

Do  Boys  Get  a  Square  Deal  in  School?  ! 

EARL  H.  HANSON  I 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois  | 


If  teachers’  grades  compared  with 
, scores  on  standardized  tests  are  proper 
grounds  for  judging,  the  boys  are  given 
a  raw  deal. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  a  high  school 
principal  1  took  a  look: 

1.  I  compared  three  biology  teach¬ 
ers’  grades  with  standard  test  scores; 

BOYS  GIRLS 

Teachtr  Standard  Ttachtr  Standard 
GRADE  Gradts  Ttsts  Grades  Tests 

A  &  B  29%  48%  38%  19% 

F  9%  4%  0%  4% 

The  boys  were  certainly  short 
changed! 

2.  1  looked  at  the  grades  of  3000 
pupils  over  a  two  year  span  and  found; 


GRADE 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

A&B 

31% 

43% 

D&  F 

26% 

15% 

3.  I  examined  grades  given  by  col- 

lege  teachers  to  66  of  our 

high  school 

graduates  at 

a  nearby  college; 

GRADE 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

A&B 

54% 

62% 

D&F 

8.5% 

6% 

That  was  20  years  ago  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  the  boys  are  being  better  treated 
now.  They  aren’t;  they  are  worse  off: 

1 .  Arwood  S.  Northby  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  School  and  Society  called  “Sex 
Differences  in  High  School  Scholarship, 


A  study  of  Connecticut  High  Schools  in 
1956.’’  He  found; 

Percent  boys  Percent  girls 
were  were 

Rank  in  Class  of  this  group  of  this  group 
Top  10%  28.2  71.8 

Bottom  10%  64.2  35.8 

2.  “Sex  Differences  in  Promotion 
Rates  from  Grades  1  to  2” — N.E.A. — 
A.A.S.A.  Educational  Research  Service 
Study,  Circular  No.  5,  1958  covering 
532  U.S.  School  districts  of  all  sizes, 
including  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
tells  the  same  story. 

The  conclusions  are  clear.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  girls  over  the  boys  is  as¬ 
tounding.  In  no  instance,  not  even  in 
their  own  “bailiwick,”  mathematics,  do 
boys  appear  better  than  girls.  VVe  would 
expect  that  there  would  be  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  girls.  Psychologists 
tell  us  that  girls  develop  more  rapidly; 
also,  it’s  true  that  boys  in  high  school 
are  in  more  outside  activities.  That  isn’t 
enough,  though,  to  explain  the  size  of 
the  girls’  advantage. 

Boys  and  men  for  some  time  yet  will 
have  to  carry  our  major  vocational  load. 
We  aren’t  helping  them  carry  that  load 
by  marking  them  down  now.  Are  boys 
marked  down  because  they  are  less 
docile  or  are  they  really  doing  poorer 
work?  If  it’s  less  docile,  the  correction 
is  in  each  teacher’s  hands,  if  it’s  poorer 
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work  can  we  change  our  program,  im¬ 
prove  it  so  that  boys  as  well  as  girls  are 
stimulated? 

Mr.  Northby  showed  the  problem 
faced  by  college  admission  officers.  Rank 
in  class  long  was  the  favorite  base  for 
college  admission.  Now  with  hordes 
beating  at  the  gates  of  crowded  colleges, 
use  of  that  index  would  make  our  col¬ 


leges  into  girls’  schools.  Colleges  don’t 
want  that  and  so  they  now  use  “College 
Entrance’’  exam  scores. 

That  may  solve  the  college  problem, 
but  not  ours.  How  can  we  be  fair  to  our 
boys.  It’s  important  to  be  fair.  Ben 
Franklin  was  right  when  he  said, 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  Let’s 
plan  success  for  the  boys,  too. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER 

The  Hard  Lessons  of  Democracy 

FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


1  have  just  witnessed  another  of  those 
gross  short-circuits  of  democracy  that 
shake  one’s  faith  and  make  one  ponder 
again  the  settled  convictions  of  a  life¬ 
time.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  in¬ 
stance;  it  has  happened  again  and  again. 
A  knot  of  disgruntled  people  crystali/.es 
within  a  community.  It  generates  a  mo¬ 
mentum  sufficient  to  win  adherents. 
Subtly  and  secretly  it  watches  its 
chances  to  infiltrate  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation — one  trustee  this  year,  two  the 
next;  and  in  the  third  year,  or  the 
fourth,  or  the  fifth,  it  has  sufficient  pow¬ 
er  to  strike.  All  this  has  happened  before 
the  apathetic,  well-meaning  citizens 
have  become  aware;  although  now,  with 
a  fait  accompli  before  their  eyes,  they 
express  their  sad  tragic  indignation  and 
take  up  the  long  slow  labor  of  recon¬ 
struction. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  board  has 
summarily  demoted  an  elementary 
school  principal,  a  young  man,  I  think, 
of  extraordinary  ability.  He  has  Just  now 


received  his  doctorate  from  a  very  re¬ 
putable  university.  Among  educators  in 
his  region  he  has  long  stood  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  schoolman,  one  whose  work  has 
been  frequently  cited  as  an  example  of 
excellence.  I  myself  have  taken  a  group 
of  students  to  visit  his  school,  and  he 
has  returned  the  visit  to  my  classes  to 
explain  the  philosophy  of  his  school  and 
to  demonstrate  the  practical  problems  of 
organizing  and  administering  an  enter¬ 
prising  program.  My  students  have  said 
that  this  was  among  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  course. 

And  now  he  has  been  demoted;  and 
despite  the  indignation  meetings  and 
the  vitriolic  comments  in  the  press,  the 
board  has  been  so  far  adamant  in  its  ac¬ 
tion — which,  by  the  way,  may  be  strict¬ 
ly  “legal.” 

Four  days  ago  I  sat  in  a  meeting  with 
a  group  of  colleagues  from  three  uni¬ 
versities,  where  the  superintendent  of 
the  stricken  district  narrated  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  events  and  discussed  their 
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meanings.  As  I  have  reflected  since  over 
Jthese  tragic  issues,  it  is  the  thoughts  of 
the  superintendent  that  have  impressed 
me  most  and  that  have  brought  me  to 
these  tentative  conclusions: 

Democracy  in  itself  is  an  imperfect 
system.  It  never  rises  higher  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  mankind  than  the  wisdom  and 
intelligence  of  its  elected  leaders.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  many  shortcomings,  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  at  times  to  seize 
authority,  to  displace  ignorance  and  in¬ 
eptitude  by  a  dominant,  masterful  in¬ 
telligence — that  is,  to  establish,  in  emer¬ 
gencies  at  least,  the  dictatorship  of  an 
“elite.”  Much  to  my  astonishment,  the 
superintendent  had  no  such  impulse. 
Here  was  a  man  burdened  with  grief 
over  the  sacrifice  of  a  respected  friend 
and  colleague,  who  sadly  insisted  on  the 
right  of  an  elected  officialdom  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  poor  best  judgment — to  learn  by 
trial  and  error,  by  blundering  and  facing 
the  consequences,  much  as  some  very 
good  educators  have  insisted  that  chil¬ 
dren  be  allowed  to  do.  He  described  an 
example  of  how  this  board  was  learning, 
how  it  responded  to  a  request  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  social  studies  program  sub¬ 
mitted  for  its  inspection  by  the  fright¬ 
ened  teachers  of  the  school  so  recently 
disturbed.  Possibly  without  knowing  it, 
these  men  came  up  with  a  reworked 
list  of  acceptable  units  that  ri-tched,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,' the  iist  already 
proposed.  “But  now  they  are  theirs,”  I 
said  to  him.  “Yes,”  he  answered,  “now 
they  are  theirs.” 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  lessons  to  be  learned:  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  mistakes — 
to  learn  the  consequences  of  blundering 
in  the  school  of  hard  experience.  It  is 
wasteful,  of  course — wasteful  and  often 
inhumane.  But  what  is  the  alternative? 
The  dictatorship  of  the  “elite,”  who,  by 


the  way,  must  seize  and  exercise  the 
same  fatal  power!  But  in  the  latter  case 
the  consequences  are  worse,  because  the 
corrective  influences  have  been  abridged 
or  totally  suppressed. 

It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who  enun¬ 
ciated  this  principle  one  hundred  years 
ago  in  his  great  book.  On  Liberty 
(1859): 

Though  individuals  may  not  do  the 
particular  thing  so  well,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  as  the  officers  of  government,  it 
is  nevertheless  desirable  that  it  should 
be  done  by  them,  rather  than  by  the 
government,  as  a  means  of  their  own 
mental  education  —  a  mode  of 
strengthening  their  faculties,  exer¬ 
cising  their  judgments,  and  giving 
them  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  they  are  left  to  deal. 

Mill  said  that  to  segregate  into  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  best  minds  of  the  land,  to 
establish  the  most  capable  as  the  ruling 
class  of  the  nation,  would  constitute  a 
national  hazard,  and  lead  to  the  atrophy 
of  the  powers  of  public  action,  as  well 
as  to  the  stagnation  of  the  central  au¬ 
thority  itself. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  the  ways 
of  democracy.  The  nearly  two  centuries 
of  this  nation’s  life  have  certainly  been 
insufficient.  The  ways  of  democracy  are 
slow  and  painful.  But  there  are  choices 
even  among  evils;  and  it  is  better,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  stand  by  the  slow  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  we  win  to  freedom  than 
to  turn  in  our  frustration  back  to  those 
established  evils  from  which  we  have  es¬ 
caped.  And  so  I  would  stand  by  the 
elective  school  board  system.  But  I 
would  fight  back  in  every  ethical  way 
whenever  the  elected  members  used 
their  powers  in  cruel  and  unreasonable 
ways.  Our  representatives  should  feel 
the  whips  and  scorns  of  an  outraged 
citizenry  whenever  they  violate  the  can¬ 
ons  of  good  taste  or  those  of  moderate, 
humane  action. 
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WILLIAM  P.  SEARS  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 
New  York  University  School  of  Education 
Washington  Square  New  York  City 


Narrative  and  Dramatic  Sources  of 
Shakespeare.  Volume  Two.  Comedies. 
(1597-1603).  N.  Y.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1959.  $7.50. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  projected 
five-volume  scries  of  scholarly  books  dealing 
with  the  sources  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bullough  is  to  be  saluted  upon  this 
monumental  undertaking  and  be  deserves  the 
accolade  for  the  excellence  of  his  work.  The 
professor  holds  the  chair  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  at  King’s  College,  London.  The 
texts  of  the  major  narrative  and  dramatic 
pieces  which  most  probably  influenced 
Shakespeare  in  the  composition  of  his  plays, 
and  in  addition  some  other  passages,  whether 
he  knew  them  or  not,  arc  presented  to  the 
end  that  the  student  of  Shakespeare  may  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  attitudes  and  methods  of 
the  playwright  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre.  In 
an  introduction  to  each  of  the  plays  which 
served  as  sources  for  the  Bard,  Professor  Bul¬ 
lough  suggests  how  Shakespeare  treated  the 
given  sources.  A  work  of  great  scholarship 
and  a  must  for  all  Shakespeare  students. 

— W.  P.  S. 

The  King’s  War:  1641-1647.  By  C.  V. 
Wedgwood.  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  1959.  $7.50. 

The  King’s  War  is  a  sequel  to  Miss  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  earlier  volume.  The  King’s  Peace. 
Together,  the  volumes  comprise  a  definitive 
account  of  Charles  I  and  the  Great  Rebellion. 
This  period  of  English  history  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  vital  one  and  few  writers  are  as  well 
equipped  as  is  Miss  Wedgwood  to  write  its 
story.  In  The  King’s  War  the  stirring  events 
in  the  struggle  between  King  Charles  and  the 
Cavaliers  and  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Roundheads  are  recounted  in  splendid  fash¬ 
ion.— W.  P.  S. 


The  Jacobite  Movement.  By  Sir 
Charles  Petrie.  London.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode.  1959.  35/ — . 

This  is  a  completely  revised  and  rewritten 
book  that  has  been  out  of  print  for  a  number 
of  years.  Much  new  material  has  been  added 
and,  as  a  result,  the  volume  is  a  complete 
history  of  Jacobitism  and  its  ramifications  in 
international  politics  from  the  year  1688, 
when  the  restored  Stuart  monarchy  was  driv¬ 
en  into  exile,  to  the  year  1807  when  the  last 
Jacobite  hopes  died  with  the  Cardinal  Duke 
of  York.  Without  a  doubt,  the  best  book  on 
the  subject. — W.  P.  S. 

Men  of  Science  in  America.  By  Ber¬ 
nard  Jaffe.  N.  Y.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1959. 
$6.95. 

School  and  college  libraries  will  want  to 
add  several  copies  of  this  book  to  their 
shelves.  The  story  of  American  science  is  told 
through  the  lives  and  achievements  of  twenty 
outstanding  men,  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Among  the  scientists  presented  are 
such  figures  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Thomas  Say,  Joseph  Henry,  Louis 
J.  R.  Agassiz,  Samuel  P.  Langley,  Albert  A. 
Michelson,  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  and  Enrico 
Fermi.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  chapter  on  the 
future  of  science  in  America. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Collector’s  Haydn.  By  C.  G. 
Burke.  Philadelphia.  Lippincott  (Keystone 
Books)  1959  $1.65. 

LP  record  enthusiasts  will  welcome  this 
book.  It  is  a  compendium  on  the  recordings 
of  Haydn’s  vast  number  of  compositions.  'The 
composer’s  orchestral  music,  chamber  music, 
vocal  music,  quartets,  oratorios,  and  masses 
as  they  appear  on  LP  recordings  are  listed  and 
discussed. — W.  P.  S. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  READING 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Presented  by 

COLLEGE  of  EDUCATION  and  CENTER  FOR 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

in  co-operation  with  ; 

THE  BETTS  READING  CLINIC 

Conlerente  I  licnic:  "Basic  Skills  in  Beading" 

Conference  Leaders:  Dr.  Lniinett  A.  Betts,  Director,  and  Miss  Carolyn 
M.  Welch,  Supervisor  of  Inscrvice  Teacher  Lducation,  The  Betts  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Place:  The  completely  air  conditioned  Center  for  Continuing  liducation, 
Ihe  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia.  Live,  eat,  and  study 
under  the  roof  of  America’s  foremost  educational  building. 

l  ime:  July  6-10,  1959 

.  .  .  Demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  and  small  group  seminars 
focusing  attention  on  reading  needs  in  classroom  situations,  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school. 

.  .  .  Special  laboratory  for  participants  to  learn,  under  supervision,  how¬ 
to  use  informal  reading  inventories  for  estimating  reading  levels  and 
specific  needs. 

.  .  .  I-’mphasis  on  the  individual  learner’s  growth  in  permanent  and 
worthwhile  interests,  versatility  and  independence  in  phonics  and 
related  aspects  of  word  perception  and  recognition,  and  thinking 
and  related  aspects  of  comprehensions. 

.  .  .  Lor  further  information  contact  Mr.  L.  11.  Walker,  C'o-ordinator, 
Center  for  Continuing  Lducation,  The  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia. 

Boards  of  Lducation,  state  department  of  education,  and  parent-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations  send  participants  to  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 

new  programs  and  evaluating  existing  programs. 
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